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PREFACE 


The Pact of Paris marks the longest step forward since the noble 
movement to lift civilized nations above the barbarism and cruelty 
of international war began. It rests not upon the artificial agree- 
ment of governments, but upon the moral conviction and determina- 
tion of self-determining peoples who bend governments to their will. 
Its weight and its value in fixing national ideals and in shaping 
national policies cannot be overestimated. 

To the illuminating Historical Commentary by Professor Shotwell 
no word need be added. It deserves and will reward most careful 
study. 

The Pact of Paris opens the gate to international peace. To enter 
at that gate and to travel the path to peace there are several things 
which the responsible leaders of civilization should quickly do. These 
constitute a veritable Program of Peace. They are: 

1. To substitute for Departments or Ministries of War, Navy 
and Aviation a single Department or Ministry of National Defense, 
with sub-divisions for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces. 
The Irish Free State has already led the way in substituting a 
Minister of Defense for the conventional Minister of War, and in 
France M. Painlevé, Minister of War, has suggested that the same 
step be taken. The economic gain by taking this action would be 
considerable, the administrative gain would be still greater and the 
psychological gain would be greatest of all. There is no longer room 
for the word War in the permanent organization of any government 
signatory to the Pact of Paris or giving its adherence thereto. 

2. To abolish compulsory military service and to reduce the 
armies of the world to police forces and skeletons of an emergency 
organization as is now the case in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. The last word on army organization and use in a 
peace-loving democracy was spoken by Elihu Root in his five classic 
reports as Secretary of War, followed in like spirit by the late Vis- 
count Haldane when Secretary of State for War in the Government 
of Great Britain. These statesmen have pointed the way. 

3. To get rid of battleships, destroyers, submarines, and like in- 
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struments for the destruction of life and property, and to maintain 
navies of peace. These will doubtless consist of cruisers of an agreed 
number, tonnage and equipment for purposes of police and relief 
work, and for sea patrol. Competitive navy building is a provoca- 
tive scandal. 

4. To develop speedily a controlling body of international law 
and a code of international conduct. The more closely these follow 
the evolution of the common law of England, doubtless the sounder 
and the safer they will be, but much material is now ready to be 
cast in code or statutory form. 

5. To strengthen the authority of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, as well as that of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration there, and to build up other institutions for 
conciliation and arbitration, as needed, for use when the ordinary 
processes of diplomacy halt or fail. 

6. Toincrease the prestige and uphold the authority of the League 
of Nations. 

7. To move toward the quick carrying out of the plan projected 
by Secretary Blaine nearly half a century ago, and to bring the 
governments of the American continent into stated and formal 
cooperation, without dictation or overlordship on the part of any one 
of them. 

8. To develop, in cooperation with the League of Nations or 
otherwise, a plan for safeguarding the peoples of the Orient and for 
protecting them from exploitation by any people, government, or 
private interest. 

9. To maintain and multiply those contacts, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual, which so greatly promote international sympathy and 
understanding, and which at the same time advance national pride 
and satisfaction. Science, literature, the fine arts, together with 
visits by representative and guiding personalities, are the most 
potent instruments with which to develop and to safeguard the 
International Mind. 


All this the Pact of Paris suggests and makes possible. It is a 
Program of Peace for the constructive statesmanship of today and 


tomorrow. 
NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, October 1, 1928. 
[10 ] 
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THE PACT OF PARIS 
With 
HisTORICAL COMMENTARY 
By 
James T. SHOTWELL 


Seldom has so important an event in international politics had 
so little formal and documentary history behind it as in the case of 
the Pact of Paris, signed by the representatives of fifteen govern- 
ments on August 27, 1928. The short collection of texts which fol- 
lows contains all of the fundamental documents on the subject. 
It is possible to risk this statement without waiting for the archives 
of governments to be opened to the historian because the negotia- 
tions were carried on not by the secret agencies of the old diplo- 
macy but through an exchange of letters which were at once given 
to the whole world by the governments concerned. The only part 
of this story which remains secret is the preliminary discussion with- 
in the cabinet offices, prior to the formulation of their diplomatic 
notes; and that preliminary discussion ceased to be of vital impor- 
tance, except to the academic historian, once the note had been 
decided upon. 

But short as it is, this collection of documents contains a story of 
dramatic interest and lasting import. From a single sentence of 
M. Briand in an interview with an American newspaper reporter on 
the sixth of April, 1927, to the signing of a world-wide commitment 
binding all civilized nations never again to use war as the instru- 
ment of their policies, the path of achievement is marked out by 
only a few short documents; but these are milestones of a much longer 
journey and the external symbols of a much vaster movement in 
which nations, and not merely governments, participate. The 
triumph of the movement for international peace in our day depends 
not upon the will of any one or any group of statesmen, nor even 
upon the inspired utterances of the moral leaders of this generation; 
the will which directs this movement is that of the people of the 
civilized world who have learned the meaning of war through its 
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useless and tragic devastation and who are intent upon the great 
experiment involved in eliminating from human affairs one of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest, of the instruments by which the rudi- 
mentary forms of organized society enforced their will and attained 
the aims of policy. We stand at one of the great turning points of 
human history; a turning point which may take generations, for 
in terms of history, time stretches out its long perspectives far 
beyond the mere incidents of documentary politics,—but a turning 
point, nevertheless, for it involves a revaluation of the whole basis 
of international relations. To renounce war as-ean instrument of 
national policy means something more than the renunciation of 
actual war. It means the upbuilding of the structure of peace re- 
lationships in terms that will permit the steady growth instead of 
the atrophy of justice; it means the substitution of cooperative 
dealing for the ruthless competition which in the past has sought 
individual prosperity by the destruction of those who have sought 
to share a common good. 

The old predatory world of conquest and violence is no longer an 
ideal of governments because it has ceased to be an ideal of nations. 
The Pact of Paris states this fact and so marks out the limits of an 
era in world history. 


The Treaty Rests upon Public Opinion 


When the documents are so few as in this case, the student of 
history must read between the lines; or more definitely, between the 
documents. From April 6, when M. Briand made his initial state- 
ment, to June 20, when he submitted his formal draft of a treaty to 
the American Government, there were other things going on. The 
advocates of the “‘outlawry of war’’—those who support the plan 
of Mr. Levinson and Senator Borah—were active not only in America 
but in Europe as well, and their efforts on behalf of the treaty con- 
tinued with growing effect throughout the months that followed. 
For the first time since the peace problem has become a real issue in 
practical politics, all the peace forces in America united in support of 
a definite measure. But the most stirring and the most effective 
single voice in advocacy of the movement was that of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who first called the attention of the American people 
to the extraordinary offer of the Government of France and who found 
the way, time and again, to keep alive an offer which the Government 
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at Washington long hesitated to accept. It is impossible here to 
review all of the efforts on the part of private citizens which finally 
resulted in Government action, but the fact remains that the official 
offer of a formal text—the text which finally became the Pact of 
Paris—made on June 20, 1927, was only answered by the Washington 
Administration after Senator Capper and others had proposed that 
Congress itself by joint resolution take up the offer and declare 
American policy to be in accord with it. 

The rising tide of public opinion which this Resolution, and others 
similar to it, indicated is directly responsible for the further negotia- 
tions which led to the Pact of Paris. It has been claimed that the 
six months interval during which Washington delayed its reply to 
France was due to a keen-sighted detection of designs upon the part of 
France to make us a blind ally in its European adventures. If this 
objection had been a real one it could easily have been met by the 
same device which has now been employed to make the multilateral 
treaty possible, namely, by providing for the recovery of “liberty 
of action”’ in case another signatory goes to war. M. Briand is 
not so naif as to propose impossibilities in diplomacy, and he knew 
as well as anyone in America that no foreign Government, not even 
that of France, could tie the hands of the American people in case 
it chose the path of imperialist adventure and imperilled the peace 
of the world in doing so. M. Briand’s offer was for a treaty with the 
United States alone, and he was prepared to sign with us without 
limitations or qualifications because it would be simply the formal 
endorsement of an existing situation. In the mind of the French 
statesman, there was no possibility of war between ourselves and 
France; but there remain danger zones where peace is not secure 
unless the engagement leads farther than a mere statement of moral 
purpose. M. Briand’s original offer was a simple one which did not 
involve the menaced territories of Europe. When these were added 
to the text, he voiced the opinion of every element that makes for 
peace on the continent of Europe when he stated that the League of 
Nations and the Treaties of Locarno contained binding obligations 
that go much farther than this general treaty to safeguard and pre- 
serve the peace which it declares, and that the new anti-war pact 
must not imperil the existing structure. With the utmost frankness, 
M. Briand stated this fact to the American Government when it 
proposed that all nations should come into the pact instead of merely 
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limiting it to France and the United States. But it would be mis- 
reading history and falsifying our conception of M. Briand’s part 
in it to attribute to him unworthy motives of clever diplomacy in 
his first offer of a bilateral agreement, as though it were involving 
the United States in a disguised alliance. 

It was not only in the United States but in France and Great 
Britain as well, and also in Germany, that public opinion showed 
itself in advance of the action of governments. The impatience of 
the British press over the slow decisions of the Foreign Office which 
delayed a month and more before replying, found expression in all 
but the most conservative press, as well as in the liberal and labor 
newspapers. On the Continent and in Japan, public opinion played 
a similar r6le. In the case of Japan this was of peculiar significance, 
as matters so vital as these had previously been left in the hands of 
the Elder Statesmen, and the discussion of them subdued to the 
dominant note of authority. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this short page of history is 
that the World War has, after all, taught its full lesson to the genera- 
tion that has suffered from it. The will to peace is paramount in 
the civilized world; and it is in this fact that the strength of the 
Pact of Paris resides. 


What the Treaty Involves 


But just what is involved in the treaty itself? More especially, 
what are the commitments of the United States under it? Does our 
acceptance of it imply that we are moving away from our policy of 
isolation? Does it tie us up with Europe and its post-war arrange- 
ments, as some politicians have claimed? Or, on the other hand, 
does it achieve its main ideal while reserving for us all necessary 
freedom of action in other ways? For the answer to these ques- 
tions, one would naturally look into the text of the treaty itself. 
But here we come upon a peculiarity of the Kellogg drafting. In 
spite of all demands for clarification or further definition, the two 
short articles of the treaty have been left in the very simple terms 
in which they were originally stated by M. Briand in his offer of 
June, 1927. M. Briand, therefore, is the author of the text as it 
stands. 

Article 1 provides that these nations ‘condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies and renounce it as 
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an instrument of national policy.’’ Article 2 states that all disputes 
of every kind shall be settled by “ pacific means.” The pacific means 
are not specified, and there are no further details in the treaty itself. 

With the exception of Germany, every Government which replied 
to Mr. Kellogg asked for further definition of this great act of re- 
nouncement, and Germany added its own interpretation as to defense 
and the relation of the Pact to the Covenant. Mr. Kellogg has 
attempted to meet these requests by the argument of his accompany- 
ing letter and by a phrase in the preamble of the proposed text. In 
the letter, quoting a previous statement by him, made to the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, he admits the “inalienable right” 
of self-defense and claims that the draft treaty would in no wise 
interfere with the police duty (he does not use this term) of guarantee- 
ing peace under the League Covenant, the Locarno Treaties, or 
even under the treaties of neutrality to which France called attention. 

The British had raised an additional point as to their liberty of 
action to defend their vital interests in certain parts of the world 
that are not British territory. They had as well called attention to 
our possible difficulties in applying this sweeping reform to our re- 
lations with Central and South America, having in mind both the 
Monroe Doctrine and intervention. Mr. Kellogg does not reply to 
this reference in the British note, and the inference is that it is 
covered by the doctrine of defense. 

The only concession which he makes to the various comments of 
the Governments is a single phrase in the preamble of the draft 
treaty. The important phrase is this: “That any signatory power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort 
to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this treaty.” 

The Secretary of State has interpreted this phrase to mean simply 
that in case a signatory violates the treaty, the other signatories 
recover their liberty of action with reference to it. There is in addi- 
tion, a moral duty expressed or implied in this phrase, that the 
signatories to the treaty do not become a silent partner of an ag- 
gressor; but no formal obligation is entered into to put down the 
aggression. 

As the expression of a moral principle it can hardly be questioned. 
It merely states that the case would call for “‘a denial of the benefits’”’ 
of peace to the violator. The fact that this is in the preamble and 
not in the body of the text gives it still further the appearance of a 
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statement of underlying principle rather than a binding obligation. 
Nevertheless, the Administration that rejected the Covenant has 
now admitted its major premises. 

We are inclined to accept the view, almost universally held out- 
side the United States, that the principle involved in this single phrase 
is at least equal in importance with that in the heart of the treaty. 
For the structure of peace is one that involves more than a mere 
denunciation of war; it involves as well a guarantee that those who 
make themselves defenseless in the name of this great ideal shall 
not be left the victims of aggressive power. 

Peace comes in the first instance by the renunciation of violence; 
but security for the weak—which is the solid and enduring basis of 
peace—lies in international cooperation. The international anarchy 
of the present day would continue to breed wars, in spite of verbal 
promises, if the greatest of all the nations were to place its resources 
freely at the disposal of an aggressor. 

At the close of the World War, the United States proposed to 
deny itself this privilege of anarchy by membership in the League 
of Nations. It now once more is brought back to the same unes- 
capable issue. Is it to be and to remain the potential accomplice of 
peace-breaking nations and so to cast its weight against the security 
of those who build their hopes of peace upon the growing structure of 
an international community? Or is it to give the world to understand 
that when war breaks out and the community of nations is threatened 
by aggression it will be on the side of international law and inter- 
national honor? In the preamble to the treaty, we have the second 
answer of the United States to the question persistently addressed 
to it by the whole civilized world. We recognize that it would at 
least be our moral obligation to deny the benefits of a renunciation 
of war to the violating State. 


Support for the League without Involvement in It 


But, now after ten years, the question comes back to us in different 
form. American public opinion, which held back from assuming 
the obligations of League membership, is nevertheless ready to 
recognize the value of the Covenant and of the Treaties of Locarno 
as safeguards of peace where those safeguards are most needed. It 
is also beginning to see that the attempt to maintain a position of 
absolute aloofness with reference to the League is hardly consonant 
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with its friendly attitude, if by aloofness is meant complete freedom 
of action with reference to the peace activities of League members. 
The simple fact is that there is no possibility of absolute aloofness, 
for the power and influence of the United States enter into all the 
calculations of other nations with reference to policies of peace and 
war. Suppose, for instance, that a violation of the Covenant or of 
the Treaties of Locarno were actually to take place; those nations 
which would be called upon to suppress the violator might, and most 
likely would, find themselves at once in a position of extreme difficulty 
with reference to the United States. For, as a neutral power, it 
would be within our right to insist upon the freedom of shipment to 
belligerents of privately owned supplies, and this, under the chaotic 
conditions of sea law which have prevailed since the opening of the 
World War, would tend to make us, if we insisted upon our “ rights,”’ 
an accomplice of the aggressor. The situation has become an im- 
possible one. Even the fear that we might take this line of action 
has been the chief anxiety of those who are building up the structure 
of a guaranteed world peace. The present treaty does not definitely 
meet these doubts by any formal legal obligation in the treaty itself, 
but the statement in the preamble is noted—and not always accurate- 
ly—in the letters of acceptance. 

As this is the only part of the treaty which by a stretch of the 
imagination can be said to involve the United States in the main- 
tenance of the League or “the Versailles settlement,” it should be 
clear at once that there is nothing whatever in the charge. There is 
merely a presumption that the United States will not be found aiding 
the aggressor. The preamble states a moral obligation and nothing 
more. The verb is “should,’’ not “shall.’’ Nevertheless, this 
statement of the motives which would guide our policy in the hour 
of crisis has been sufficient to reassure the other signatories that 
they will find the moral influence of the United States supporting the 
cause of peace even when this country is not directly involved. 

The support of peace, however, does not necessarily mean parti- 
cipation in its enforcement. We may deny a belligerent access to 
our resources and so partially curb its designs without necessarily 
entering the lists of war ourselves against it. This proposal of a 
negative instead of a positive sanction was in the plan of the Ameri- 
can Committee which in 1924 furnished some suggestions embodied 
in the Geneva Protocol. The protocol itself, however, definitely 
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and emphatically rejected this particular idea and put all emphasis 
upon the obligations of joint action against the aggressor. The 
originator of the suggestion in the plan of the American Committee 
was David Hunter Miller. It was rejected in Geneva because the 
Continental States felt the need of a more definite obligation to 
maintain the peace, an obligation which Locarno has since provided 
for the Continental powers. But the British Empire as a whole has 
not been a member of the Locarno pact, the Dominions holding 
back from participation in the policing of Europe, much like the 
United States itself. The formula of 1924 left the aggressor State 
uncertain what action would be taken against it and decreased by 
that much the risk of its aggression. The same conception is once 
more before us in different wording in the preamble of the Kellogg 
treaty, which similarly deprives the violator of the right to calculate 
upon even the benevolent neutrality of the other signatories. 

War is no longer the free prerogative of sovereign States. That 
is the great meaning of this treaty. But for the United States, it is 
almost equally important to discover that this renunciation of war 
can be made without an increase of our involvement in Europe. 


Not All War Renounced 


Turning now to the text of the treaty itself, what is the obligation 
which it imposes? It lies in the declaration that the signatories “‘re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national policy.”’ This should al- 
most be written with hyphens throughout. Every word in it is of 
importance. In the first place, what is proposed is ‘‘ renunciation,” 
not ‘‘outlawry”’ of war. Outlawry would call for a whole new set 
of provisions which lie entirely beyond the scope of the present 
treaty. Renunciation, on the other hand, as set forth in this treaty, 
is a simple act by which each sovereign State declares for itself the 
conditions of its own exercise of power. A comparison of the simple 
terms in this present treaty with either Mr. Borah’s resolution for 
the outlawry of war or the plan as set forth in Dr. Morrison’s book 
will show how very distinct are the two propositions of renunciation 
and outlawry. Indeed, it is chiefly because the present treaty is not 
outlawry that it is able to avoid the involvement of the United States 
in the maintenance and guarantee of peace throughout the world. 
It escapes from this dilemma by limiting its proposal to something 
much less than the high politics of a world scheme for outlawry; for 
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outlawry implies an act of power directed against the law-breaker— 
either police action or court pronouncement—and there is nothing 
of this in the Pact of Paris. The renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of our own policy does not in itself call upon us to exercise 
any such suppression of others. Indeed, the present treaty takes 
pains to avoid just this commitment. 

The rest of the important phrase has been up for criticism by those 
that claim that war has not been used as an instrument of policy, 
writing in ignorance alike of history, jurisprudence, and the literature 
of military strategy. War has been an instrument of policy through- 
out the history of politics. Nowhere is this more clearly set forth 
than in the works of that supreme instructor in military science, 
Clausewitz, who devoted a whole section (Book VIII Chapter 6) 
of his great work, ‘“‘On War,” to the consideration of ‘‘War as an 
Instrument of Policy.” 

Perhaps the most important word, however, in this phrase, “‘ the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy,” is the word 
‘“national.”” Not all war is renounced, even as an instrument of 
policy. Only that kind of war is renounced which is, as M. Briand 
put it, the spontaneous and willful assertion of a nation’s purpose. 
This leaves untouched the collective action of the guarantors of 
peace under the Covenant or the Treaty of Locarno, for if they are 
called upon to use force against a violating nation, it is not as an 
instrument of their national policy but as the instrument of the 
community of nations, concerning which no single word is to be 
found in this whole treaty. Action under the League, therefore, is 
left entirely free, and the long discussion which has taken place on 
this point was more or less beside the mark. 

As a matter of fact, the enforcement of peace under the terms of 
the League Covenant is in the nature of defensive war. It is “‘co- 
operative ‘defense,’’ both in theory and in fact. The theory is set 
forth in Article XI of the Covenant, and the practice enjoined in 
Article XVI. It is cooperation in the truest sense of the word be- 
cause there is no super-State which can command the members of 
the League. Action is taken only by the free will of each participating 
government. The defense of the community of nations is in the 
hands of its free but responsible members. Such being the theory of 
the “‘sanctions”’ of the League, this treaty neither controverts it 
nor so much as touches upon it. The Canadian Government pointed 
this out in unanswerable terms in its first reply. 
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The Significance of the Pact in Terms of History 


The peace problem should be reconsidered now in the light of 
practical politics; it is no longer a mere chapter of idealism. But 
when we face it on these terms, we realize how vast a change is 
called for in the proposal to rid the world of war. It is to destroy 
the oldest political institution we have, older than the nations which 
propose its abolition, older than all nations and all governments. 
History once had little else to record and has no other theme so 
constantly recurring throughout its annals. At almost every great 
crisis in human affairs, the Gordian knot has been cut by the sword. 

Most of our liberties have been gained by war, most of our institu- 
tions have at one time or another been safeguarded by it; the national 
State itself, that greatest of all political creations, has been won by 
war, safeguarded by it and in turn has used it for the attainment of 
its purposes throughout the world. 

For the nations now ‘“‘to renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy ”’ is indeed a revolutionary proposition which cuts deeper 
to the roots of political history than any other that could be made; 
with a possible exception of the renunciation of sovereignty itself. 

We in this country have not fully envisaged the significance of 
the preposal until now, because those phases of history in which war 
has played the major part are not so evident to our eyes as they are 
to those nations which are more closely in contact with the continu- 
ing processes in which nations are created and their purposes fulfilled. 
Our historic task, at least our chief one, has been the conquest of a 
continent, and although we speak of this in terms of militant achieve- 
ment, the conquest after all has been in the realm of industry and 
economics rather than of the forcible displacement of other nations 
in our path. The Indian was not using his vast heritage and his 
displacement was only a preliminary skirmish to the great advance 
which conquered the forest and the prairie with the implements of 
peace. 

We, therefore, do not fully appreciate the continuing emphasis 
upon this age-long implement of war, which other nations continued 
to employ because they have had to, or at least because they have 
known no other way to secure their rights in the conflicting current 
of nationalities. We, too, had to use the sword on more than one 
occasion, chiefly for the settlement of our own internal problems. 
But the great trend of American history is that which has to do 
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with the day’s work rather than with those relatively few disturbing 
elements which, while they have taught us what war is, have never- 
theless left us free from its constant threat. 

This glance at American history and its contrast to most of that 
of other nations furnishes the first clue to the understanding of the 
present proposal, as indeed it supplies the clue to the still greater 
proposals that will be forever associated with the name of Wilson. 

We have the advantage of a perspective far enough removed from 
the phenomenon of war to see it less disturbed by the immediate 
preoccupations of statesmanship than is possible in Europe. But 
this clarity of vision as to the ultimate end to be achieved is gained 
at a cost of practical knowledge or even concern as to the immediate 
effects which such a reform would cause in the existing State system 
of the civilized world. 

Therefore, before we turn to see whether or not the present pro- 
posal will achieve all that is claimed for it by its proponents, we 
should pause a moment to see just what it would mean for the na- 
tions of today to renounce the most potent, as well as the most 
dangerous, of all their instruments of policy. Suppose the reform 
were really true, what then? 

The first point is that some means must be found to do what war 
has done in the past. Whatever the idealist may think, and in spite 
of its brutality and of its tragedy, war has been used legitimately, 
and it is this legitimate use of war which must be in our minds when 
we propose its discontinuance. 

Without going into too detailed a historical analysis, we may say 
that its two chief services have been to right or redress, and to put 
down the violence of tyranny and anarchy on the one hand; and also 
to enable the forces of civilization to make headway against the 
human barriers that intrench themselves to impede its progress. 
In short, war has been waged against injustices that could not other- 
wise be rooted out, and to prevent a static world with injustice con- 
secrated in it. 

The question now is would the elimination of war leave these 
injustices intact and would it deprive civilization of an essential 
instrument in securing the possibility of change? Would the re- 
nunciation of war by civilized nations mean, let us say, an eternity 
of the conditions imposed upon Europe by the Treaty of Versailles 
—or by any other treaty at the close of any other war? If so, let us 
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frankly say that war will remain with us and the renunciation of 
it will be a hollow farce. 

Now, the true meaning of the present movement to renounce 
war—and in this we include as parts of one great whole the foundation 
of the League of Nations, the erection of the World Court, the ex- 
periments in arbitration, conciliation, international conference, as 
well as the proposed multilateral treaty—lies in the fact that modern 
civilization has reached a turning point in which this ancient instru- 
ment is no longer valid, even for what was formerly its legitimate 
ends. This was the great lesson of the World War, a lesson which 
those who fought it must have learned even more effectively than 
we who were hardly touched by it. 

It is not merely that its major aims were unachieved, that a war 
begun to safeguard a Hapsburg monarchy brought its dissolution; 
but that it revealed the fact that national States could not pursue 
their purposes in war without so deeply disturbing the whole complex 
State system of the civilized world as to be no longer calculable in 
its effects or even in its direction. 

It was by no mere chance that the whole world was involved in 
an European war; it was because the frontiers of nations no longer 
run along their boundaries. The world of modern industry and 
finance has become and is daily more becoming an interlocking of 
common interests. With the possible exception of our own, there is 
no nation standing which is self-dependent and self-contained, if in it 
the processes of modern science are at work in the development of 
those resources upon which the comfort and happiness of the peoples 
of the world today depend. 

No responsible statesman, therefore, can plan to use war “as an 
instrument of national policy’’ when that instrument is bound to 
escape his control in the hour of crisis, even if it were merely by 
making the belligerent State tributary to the non-belligerents through 
the need for supplies and the invisible arms of finance. 

This was not the case in the simple days of agricultural life, when 
a few men fought on distant battlefields and war was waged by man 
power. Then neutrality was possible and wars could be localized, 
and that is still the case where nations have not fully entered into 
the scientific era. In the last analysis, it is science which has brought 
us peace, or at least the possibilities of peace, by making war no 
longer a pertinent controllable instrument. 
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But what is the alternative? What are the specific means which 
are to be used to secure all changes in the relations of one nation 
with another? The institutions which are to take the place of war 
are mentioned above—the most important being the League of 
Nations—and it will ultimately be found that all the formal plans 
for renouncing war will have to admit a major réle for this one great 
established instrument of peace. But this is not the subject of de- 
bate today. 

Quite apart from the working of any international institution, 
there are means for insuring a nation’s rights without resort to war. 
Diplomacy no longer needs the weight of armaments to force accept- 
ance of its arguments; a weighted purse and the confidence of a world 
of credit are likely to prove more powerful than the rattling of the 
sword because of the growing power of economic facts in international 
relations. 

Strength in the nations of today no longer lies in great battalions 
nor even in great navies, but in the capacity to maintain these, a 
capacity which is the genuine peace-time strength of nations. There 
is no need to fear a static world where these forces are at work, for 
they are the forces of change itself. The creation of a Franco-German 
steel trust is more likely to transform the Rhine frontier and with 
it the history of Europe than any threat of war. These are new 
facts. They are only just beginning to show their power. 
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STATEMENT MADE ON APRIL 6, 1927, TO THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
CORRESPONDENT AT Paris, BY M. BrRIAND, MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF FRANCE! 


A l’heure od la pensée du monde occidental se reporte 4 cette date solen- 
nelle de l’entrér en guerre des Etats-Unis, j’adresse au peuple américain 
l’expression émue des sentiments trés fraternels et trés confiants que nour- 
rira toujours pour lui le peuple francais. 

Je n’oublie pas que c’est 4 moi que fut réservé d’apprendre, le premier, 
par une communication officieuse de M. Sharp, alors ambassadeur des 
Etats-Unis a Paris, que le gouvernement fédéral avait pris la détermination 
qui devait exercer une influence si considérable dans I’histoire de la guerre 
mondiale. 

Dix années se sont écoulées depuis que la nation américaine, dans un 
élan magnifique, s’associat aux nations alliées pour la défense des libertés 
menacées, et au cours de ces années, un méme esprit de justice et d’hu- 
manité n’a cessé d’animer nos deux pays, également soucieux de mettre 
fin a la guerre et d’en empécher le retour. 

La France veut autour d’elle une atmosphére de confiance et de paix et 
ses efforts se sont traduits par la signature d’accords tendant a écarter la 
menace des conflits. La limitation des armements, recherchée aussi sin- 
cérement par nos deux gouvernements, répond aux voeux ardents du peuple 
francais tout entier, sur qui pésent depuis plus d’un demi siécle de lourdes 
charges militaires et qui a supporté pendant quatre ans sur son territoire 
des dévastations non encore réparées. 

Les discussions sur le désarmement ont pu faire apparaitre toute la 
complexité du probléme technique soumis a l’examen d’experts, elles ont 
permis du moins de dégager, politiquement, la communauté d’inspiration 
et l’identité de buts qui existent entre la France et les Etats-Unis. Deux 
grandes nations démocratiques, éprises du méme idéal de paix, cheminent 
d’un méme pas vers la méme conclusion: les divergences de vues qui peu- 
vent se manifester entre elles ne portent jamais que sur des questions de 
procédure ou de méthode. Et lA méme od les propositions de Ia France ne 
peuvent rencontrer celles des Etats-Unis, elles établissent du moins claire- 
ment aux yeux du peuple américain combien la France, sous la seule ré- 
serve de sa sécurité, est préte a s’engager loin dans la voie des réalisations. 

Faut-il rappeler les propositions francgaises, A Genéve, tendant a limiter 
la plus redoutable des menaces de guerre de demain par la contréle de 
l’‘armement industriel et chimique des Etats? La France a été plus loin 


1Reprinted from Le Temps, April 7, 1927. 
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STATEMENT MADE ON APRIL 6, 1927, TO THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
CORRESPONDENT AT Paris, BY M. BRIAND, MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF FRANCE 


[Translation] 


At this hour when the thought of the Western World reverts to that 
solemn date of the entrance of the United States into the war, I address 
to the American people the warm expression of cordial fraternity and com- 
plete confidence which the French people will always cherish for them. 

I cannot forget that I was the first to learn, through an official communi- 
cation from Mr. Sharp, then Ambassador of the United States at Paris, 
that the Federal Government had reached the decision which was to exert 
so considerable an influence on the history of the World War. Ten years 
have passed since the American nation, with magnificent enthusiasm, 
associated itself with the Allied Nations for the defense of imperiled liberty 
and in the course of those years the same spirit of justice and humanity 
has continued to inspire our two countries, both determined to put an 
end to the war and to prevent its return. France wishes to live in an at- 
mosphere of confidence and peace and the evidence of this is her signature 
to agreements tending to hold at bay the threat of conflict. Limitation 
of armaments, sincerely sought by both of our governments, meets the 
ardent desires of the entire French people on whom heavy military charges 
have weighed for more than half a century and who for four years suffered 
devastation, not yet repaired. 

Discussions on disarmament have brought out all the complexity of the 
technical problem submitted to experts for study; they have at least 
served to make clear politically the common inspiration and the identity 
of aims which exist between France and the United States. Two great 
democratic nations, enthused with the same ideal of peace, follow the same 
path toward the same end: the differences of opinion manifested between 
them are limited to questions of procedure or method. Even where the 
proposals of France do not coincide with those of the United States they 
at least make clear to the American people that France, with the sole 
reservation of security, is ready to go far in practical accomplishment. 

Is it necessary to recall the French proposals at Geneva tending to limit 
the most formidable menace of future war by the control of industrial and 
chemical national armaments? France went still farther when she proposed 
the international establishment of an ‘General Staff for Peace.”’ Finally 
in the organization of her national forces she gives at this very moment 
the evidence of her essentially peaceful motives by planning the recon- 
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encore lorsqu’elle a proposé I’institution internationale d’un ‘‘état-major 
général de la paix.’’ Enfin, dans l’organisation de ses forces nationales, 
elle donne, en ce moment méme, la preuve de son inspiration éminemment 
pacifique en envisageant la reconstitution de son armement d’un point 
de vue purement défensif. La nouvelle loi militaire actuellement soumise : 
au Parlement francais a bien été congue par les hommes les plus hostiles 
au danger du militarisme: elle tend, pour la premiére fois, a ‘‘supprimer 
la conception de la guerre profitable’’ et fait supporter 4 tous, hommes ou 
femmes, Je poids abominable de la guerre, la nation tout entiére étant ainsi 
mise en garde contre un péril commun. Une telle organisation n’est-elle 
pas exclusive de toute tendance agressive? 

Plus que telle ou telle question de procédure dans l’élaboration technique 
d’un projet de désarmement, c’est cette question fondamentale d’une 
politique de paix, c’est-a-dire d’une volonté de paix et d’un esprit de paix, 
qui importe vraiment. Car le désarmement, aprés tout, ne peut résultér 
que de la volonté de paix des nations du monde civilisé. Et c’est par la 
que la pensée américaine est assurée toujours de rencontrer la pensée 
francaise. 

Pour qui s’attache a cette réalité vivante d’une politique de paix, les 
Etats-Unis et la France apparaissent déja dans le monde comme morale- 
ment solidaires. S’il en était besoin, entre ces deux grandes démocraties, 
pour témoigner encore plus hautement en faveur de la paix et proposer 
aux peuples un exemple plus solennel, la France serait préte 4 souscrire 
publiquement, avec les Etats-Unis, tout engagement mutuel tendant a 
mettre entre ces deux pays, suivant l’expression americaine, ‘‘la guerre 
hors la loi.’’ La renonciation 4 la guerre comme instrument de politique 
nationale est une conception déja familiére aux signataires du pacte de la 
Société des nations et des traités de Locarno. Tout engagement souscrit 
dans la méme esprit, par les Etats-Unis, envers une autre nation comme la 
France, contribuerait grandement, aux yeux du monde, a élargir et fortifier 
la base sur laquele s’édifie une politique internationale de la paix. Ainsi 
deux grandes nations amies également dévouées a la cause de la paix, 
auraient fourni au monde la meilleure illustration de cette vérité que la 
réalisation la plus immédiate 4 atteindre n’est pas tant le désarmement 
que la pratique de la paix. 

En souvenir de ce dixiéme anniversaire de |’entrée en guerre des Etats- 
Unis, la Légion américaine se prépare a faire un pieux pélerinage en France, 
ov reposent ses morts et ot se tiendra sa convention annuelle. Je souhaite 
que les légionnaires viennent ici le plus nombreux possible: ils y seront les 
bienvenus. De leur trop court séjour parmi nous ils emporteront, je le 
sais, le souvenir d’une France au travail, aussi désireuse de la paix qu’elle 
a été ardente a la guerre, et largement ouverte 4 tout cela de grand et 
de généreux qui fait battre les coeurs a l’unisson des vétres. 
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stitution of her armaments on a purely defensive basis. The new mili- 
tary law now submitted to the French Parliament has been conceived 
by men most hostile to the spirit of militarism. For the first time it 
tends ‘‘to suppress the conception of profitable war’’ and to make every 
man and woman share the abominable weight of war, the whole nation 
thus being put on guard against a common peril. Does not such an or- 
ganization exclude all aggressive tendency? More important than any 
question of procedure in the technical elaboration of a plan for disarmament 
is the question of the policy of peace, that is to say the will to peace and the 
habit of thinking in terms of peace. For after all disarmament can only 
result from the will to peace of the nations of the civilized world and it is 
on this point that American thought is always sure to be in agreement 
with French thought. 

For those whose lives are devoted to securing this living reality of a 
policy of peace the United States and France already appear before the 
world as morally in full agreement. If there were need for those two great 
democracies to give high testimony to their desire for peace and to fur- 
nish to other peoples an example more solemn still, France would be will- 
ing to subscribe publicly with the United States to any mutual engagement 
tending “to outlaw war,’’ to use an American expression, as between these 
two countries. The renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy 
is a conception already familiar to the signatories to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and of the Treaties of Locarno. Every engagement 
entered into in this spirit by the United States toward another nation 
such as France would contribute greatly in the eyes of the world to broaden 
and strengthen the foundations on which the international policy of peace 
is being erected. These two great friendly nations, equally devoted to 
the cause of peace, would furnish to the world the best illustration of the 
truth that the immediate end to be attained is not so much disarmament 
as the practical application of peace itself. 

In memory of this Tenth Anniversary of the entrance of the United 
States into the War, the American Legion is preparing to make a pious 
pilgrimage to France where rest its dead and where it will hold its annual 
convention. I hope that the greatest possible number of the American 
Legion will come here. They will be welcome. From their brief stay with 
us will result, I am sure, the memory of a France at work, as desirous of 
peace as she has been ardent for war and wide open to all that is great 
and generous which makes her heart beat in unison with yours. 
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Notes EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER POWERS 
ON THE SUBJECT OF A MULTILATERAL TREATY FOR THE 
RENUNCIATION OF WAR? 


Draft of Pact of Perpetual Friendship between France and the United 
States® 
[Translation] 
June 20, 1927. 

The President of the French Republic and the President of the United 
States of America, 

Equally desirous of affirming the solidarity of the French people and the 
people of the United States of America in their wish for peace and in their 
renunciation of a recourse to arms as an instrument of their policy towards 
each other, 

And having come to an agreement to consecrate in a solemn act these 
sentiments as much in accord with the progress of modern democracies 
as with the mutual friendship and esteem of two nations that no war has 
ever divided and which the defense of liberty and justice has always drawn 
closer, 

Have to this end designated for their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 


Who, after having exchanged their powers, recognized in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following provisions: 


Article 1 


The high contracting powers solemnly declare, in the name of the French 
people and the people of the United States of America, that they condemn 
recourse to war and renounce it respectively as an instrument of their 
national policy towards each other. 


Article 2 


The settlement or the solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise between France 
and the United States of America, shall never be sought by either side 
except by pacific means. 


2 Reprinted from publication of the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
* Transmitted to the Secretary of State by M. Briand through the American Ambassador 


at Paris. 
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Article 3 
The present act shall be ratified. The ratifications thereof shall be 
exchanged at................4.. as soon as possible and from that time it shall 


have full force and value. 

In witness whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present act and have thereunto set their seal. 

NG Ba in two copies (each drawn up both in French and 
English and having equal force), the.................... nineteen hundred and 


twenty-seven. e 
— (Signatures and seals) 


The Secretary of State to the French Ambassador (Claudel) 


WASHINGTON, December 28, 1927. 


EXcELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to the form of treaty entitled 
“Draft of pact of perpetual friendship between France and the United 
States,”” which his excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs was good 
enough to transmit to me informally last June through the instrumentality 
of the American Ambassador at Paris. 

This draft treaty proposes that the two powers should solemnly declare 
in the name of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war, 
renounce it as an instrument of their national policy towards each other, 
and agree that a settlement of disputes arising between them, of what- 
soever nature or origin they may be, shall never be sought by either party 
except through pacific means. I have given the most careful consideration 
to this proposal and take this occasion warmly to reciprocate on behalf of 
the American people the lofty sentiments of friendship which inspired the 
French people, through his excellency M. Briand, to suggest the proposed 
treaty. 

The Government of the United States welcomes every opportunity for 
joining with the other governments of the world in condemning war and 
pledging anew its faith in arbitration. It is firmly of the opinion that every 
international endorsement of arbitration, and every treaty repudiating the 
idea of a resort to arms for the settlement of justiciable disputes, ma- 
terially advances the cause of world peace. My views on this subject find 
a concrete expression in the form of the arbitration treaty which I have 
proposed in my note to you of December 28, 1927, to take the place of the 
arbitration convention of 1908. The proposed treaty extends the scope of 
that convention and records the unmistakable determination of the two 
Governments to prevent any breach in the friendly relations which have 
subsisted between them for so long a period. 

In view of the traditional friendship between France and the United 
States—a friendship which happily is not dependent upon the exist- 
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ence of any formal engagement—and in view of the common desire of 
the two nations never to resort to arms in the settlement of such contro- 
versies as may possibly arise between them, which is recorded in the draft 
arbitration treaty just referred to, it has occurred to me that the two 
Governments, instead of contenting themselves with a bilateral declaration 
of the nature suggested by M. Briand, might make a more signal contribu- 
tion to world peace by joining in an effort to obtain the adherence of all 
of the principal powers of the world to a declaration renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy. Such a declaration, if executed by the 
principal world powers, could not but be an impressive example to all the 
other nations of the world, and might conceivably lead such nations to 
subscribe in their turn to the same instrument, thus perfecting among 
all the powers of the world an arrangement heretofore suggested only as 
between France and the United States. 

The Government of the United States is prepared, therefore, to concert 
with the Government of France with a view to the conclusion of a treaty 
among the principal powers of the world, open to signature by all nations, 
condemning war and renouncing it as an instrument of national policy in 
favor of the pacific settlement of international disputes. If the Govern- 
ment of France is willing to join with the Government of the United States 
in this endeavor, and to enter with the United States and the other princi- 
pal powers of the world into an appropriate multilateral treaty, I shall be 
happy to engage at once in conversations looking to the preparation of a 
draft treaty following the lines suggested by M. Briand for submission by 
France and the United States jointly to the other nations of the world. 


Accept [etc. 
kaet fete.) FRANK B. KELLOGG 


The French Ambassador (Claudel) to the Secretary of State 


[Translation] 


WASHINGTON, January 5, 1928. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: By a letter of December 28 last, your ex- 
cellency was kind enough to make known the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States concerning the suggestion of a treaty proposed 
by the Government of the Republic in the month of June 1927, with a view 
to the condemnation of war and the renunciation thereof as an instrument 
of national policy between France and the United States. 

According to your excellency, the two governments, instead of limiting 
themselves to a bilateral treaty, would contribute more fully to the peace 
of the world by uniting their efforts to obtain the adhesion of all the princi- 
pal powers of the world to a declaration renouncing war as an instrument 
of their national policy. 
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Such a declaration, if it were subscribed to by the principal powers, 
could not fail to be an impressive example to all the nations of the world 
and might very well lead them to subscribe in their turn to the same 
pact, thus bringing into effect as among all the nations of the world an 
arrangement which at first was only suggested as between France and 
the United States. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, would be disposed 
to join the Government of the Republic with a view to concluding a 
treaty between the principal powers of the world which, open to the 
signature of all nations, would condemn war, would contain a declaration 
to renounce it as an instrument of national policy and would substitute 
therefor the pacific settlement of disputes between nations. 

Your excellency added that if the Government of the Republic agrees 
thus to join the Government of the United States and the other principal 
powers of the world in an appropriate multilateral treaty, your excellency 
would be happy to undertake immediately conversations leading to the 
elaboration of a draft inspired by the suggestions of M. Briand and destined 
to be proposed jointly by France and the United States to the other nations 
of the world. 

The Government of the Republic appreciated sincerely the favorable 
reception given by the Government of the United States to the proposal 
of M. Briand. It believes that the procedure suggested by your excellency 
and carried out in a manner agreeable to public opinion and to the popular 
sentiment of the different nations would appear to be of such nature as 
to satisfy the views of the French Government. It would be advantageous 
immediately to sanction the general character of this procedure by affixing 
the signatures of France and the United States. 

I am authorized to inform you that the Government of the Republic 
is disposed to join with the Government of the United States in proposing 
for agreement by all nations a treaty to be signed at the present time by 
France and the United States and under the terms of which the high con- 
tracting parties shall renounce all war of aggression and shall declare that 
for the settlement of differences of whatever nature which may arise 
between them they will employ all pacific means. The high contracting 
parties will engage to bring this treaty to the attention of all states and 
invite them to adhere. 

The Government of the Republic is convinced that the principles thus 
proclaimed cannot but be received with gratitude by the entire world, 
and it does not doubt that the efforts of the two governments to insure 
universal adoption will be crowned with full success. 

Accept [etc.] 

CLAUDEL 
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The Secretary of State to the French Ambassador (Claudel) 


WASHINGTON, January II, 1928. 


EXCELLENCY: In the reply which your Government was good enough 
to make to my note of December 28, 1927, his excellency the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs summarized briefly the proposal presented by the 
Government of the United States, and stated that it appeared to be of 
such a nature as to satisfy the views of the French Government. In these 
circumstances he added that the Government of the Republic was disposed 
to join with the Government of the United States in proposing for accept- 
ance by all nations a treaty to be signed at the present time by France 
and the United States, under the terms of which the high contracting 
parties should renounce all wars of aggression and should declare that they 
would employ all peaceful means for the settlement of any differences 
that might arise between them. 

The Government of the United States is deeply gratified that the 
Government of France has seen its way clear to accept in principle its 
proposal that, instead of the bilateral pact originally suggested by 
M. Briand, there be negotiated among the principal powers of the world 
an equivalent multilateral treaty open to signature by all nations. There 
can be no doubt that such a multilateral treaty would be a far more effec- 
tive instrument for the promotion of pacific relations than a mere agree- 
ment between France and the United States alone, and if the present 
efforts of the two Governments achieve ultimate success, they will have 
made a memorable contribution to the cause of world peace. 

While the Government of France and the Government of the United 
States are now closely in accord so far as the multilateral feature of the 
proposed treaty is concerned, the language of M. Briand’s note of January 
5, 1928, is in two respects open to an interpretation not in harmony with 
the idea which the Government of the United States had in mind when 
it submitted to you the proposition outlined in my note of December 28, 
1927. In the first place, it appears to be the thought of your Government 
that the proposed multilateral treaty be signed in the first instance by 
France and the United States alone and then submitted to the other powers 
for their acceptance. In the opinion of the Government of the United 
States this procedure is open to the objection that a treaty, even though 
acceptable to France and the United States, might for some reason be 
unacceptable to one of the other great powers. In such event the treaty 
could not come into force and the present efforts of France and the United 
States would be rendered abortive. This unhappy result would not 
necessarily follow a disagreement as to terminology arising prior to the 
definitive approval by any Government of a proposed form of treaty, since 
it is by no means unreasonable to suppose that the views of the govern- 
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ments concerned could be accommodated through informal preliminary 
discussions and a text devised which would be acceptable to them all. 
Both France and the United States are too deeply interested in the success 
of their endeavors for the advancement of peace to be willing to jeopardize 
the ultimate accomplishment of their purpose by incurring unnecessary 
risk of disagreement with the other powers concerned, and I have no 
doubt that your Government will be entirely agreeable to joining with 
the Government of the United States and the governments of the other 
powers concerned for the purpose of reaching a preliminary agreement as 
to the language to be used in the proposed treaty, thus obviating all 
danger of confronting the other powers with a definitive treaty unaccept- 
able to them. As indicated below, the Government of the United States 
would be pleased if the Government of France would agree that the draft 
treaty submitted by M. Briand last June should be made the basis of such 
preliminary discussions. 

In the second place, and this point is closely related to what goes before, 
M. Briand’s reply of January 5, 1928, in expressing the willingness of the 
Government of France to join with the Government of the United States 
in proposing a multilateral treaty for the renunciation of war, apparently 
contemplates that the scope of such treaty should be limited to wars of 
aggression. The form of treaty which your Government submitted to 
me last June which was the subject of my note of December 28, 1927, 
contained no such qualification or limitation. On the contrary it pro- 
vided unequivocally for the renunciation by the high contracting parties 
of all war as an instrument of national policy in the following terms: 


Article 1 


The high contracting powers solemnly declare, in the name of the 
French people and the people of the United States of America, that 
they condemn recourse to war and renounce it respectively as an 
instrument of their national policy towards each other. 


Article 2 


The settlement or the solution of all disputes or conflicts, of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise be- 
tween France and the United States of America, shall never be sought 
by either side except by pacific means. 


I am not informed of the reasons which have led your Government 
to suggest this modification of its original proposal, but I earnestly hope 
that it is of no particular significance and that it is not to be taken as an 
indication that the Government of France will find itself unable to join 
with the Government of the United States in proposing, as suggested above, 
that the original formula submitted by M. Briand which envisaged the 
unqualified renunciation of all war as an instrument of national policy be 
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made the subject of preliminary discussions with the other great powers 
for the purpose of reaching a tentative agreement as to the language to 
be used in the proposed treaty. 

If your Government is agreeable to the plan outlined above and is 
willing that further discussions of the terms of the proposed multilateral 
treaty be based upon the original proposal submitted to me by M. Briand 
last June, I have the honor to suggest that the Government of France 
join with the Government of the United States in a communication to 
the British, German, Italian and Japanese Governments transmitting 
the text of M. Briand’: original proposal and copies of the subsequent 
correspondence between the Governments of France and the United States 
for their consideration and comment, it being understood, of course, that 
these preliminary discussions would in no way commit any of the participat- 
ing Governments pending the conclusion of a definitive treaty. 

Accept [etc.] 

FRANK B. KELLOGG 


The French Ambassador (Claudel) to the Secretary of State 


[Translation] 


WASHINGTON, January 21, 1928. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: Your excellency was pleased to inform 
me in your note of the 11th instant, of the considerations suggested to 
you by my letter of January 5 in answer to your communication of Decem- 
ber 28, 1927. My Government has asked me to express to you its satisfac- 
tion at the harmonizing, thanks to your excellency, of the views of the 
two Governments concerning the best method of accomplishing a project 
upon the essential principles of which they apparently are in agreement. 

The original French proposal of June 1927, contemplating an act con- 
fined to France and the United States, appeared to the French Govern- 
ment to be both desirable and feasible by reason of the historical relations 
between the two Republics. 

The American Government was only willing, however, to embody the 
declaration proposed by the French Government in the preamble of the 
Franco-American arbitration convention now in process of renewal, and 
considered on the other hand, for reasons of its own which the French 
Government has not failed to take into account, that it would be oppor- 
tune to broaden this manifestation against war and to make it the subject 
of a separate act in which the other powers would be invited to participate. 

The Government of the Republic was not opposed to this expansion 
of its original plan, but it could not but realize, and it felt bound to point 
out that the new negotiation as proposed would be more complex and 
likely to meet with various difficulties. 
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The question as to whether there would be any advantage in having 
such an instrument, of a multipartite nature, signed in the first place by 
France and the United States, or else first elaborated by certain of the 
principal powers of the world and then presented to all for their signature, 
is essentially one of procedure. 

The Government of the Republic offered a suggestion upon this point 
only because of its desire more speedily and more surely to achieve the 
result which it seeks in common with the United States. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that it is ready to concur in any method which may appear 
to be the most practicable. 

There is, however, a situation of fact to which my Government has 
requested me to draw your particular attention. 

The American Government cannot be unaware of the fact that the 
great majority of the powers of the world, and among them most of the 
principal powers, are making the organization and strengthening of peace 
the object of common efforts carried on within the framework of the 
League of Nations. They are already bound to one another by a Covenant 
placing them under reciprocal obligations, as well as by agreements such 
as those signed at Locarno in October 1925, or by international conven- 
tions relative to guaranties of neutrality, all of which engagements impose 
upon them duties which they cannot contravene. 

In particular, your excellency knows that all states members of the 
League of Nations represented at Geneva in the month of September last, 
adopted, in a joint resolution tending to the condemnation of war, certain 
principles based on the respect for the reciprocal rights and duties of each. 
In that resolution the powers were led to specify that the action to be 
condemned as an international crime is aggressive war and that all peaceful 
means must be employed for the settlement of differences, of any nature 
whatsoever, which might arise between the several states. 

This is a condition of affairs which the United States, while a stranger 
thereto, cannot decline to take into consideration, just as must any other 
state called upon to take part in the negotiation. 

Furthermore, the United States would not in any way be bound thereby 
to the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations. The French 
proposal of June last looking to the conclusion of a bilateral compact, had 
been drawn up in the light of the century-old relations between France 
and the United States; the French Government still stands ready to 
negotiate with the American Government on the same conditions and on 
the same basis. It has never altered its attitude in that respect. But when 
confronted by the initiative of the United States in proposing a multi- 
partite covenant, it had to take into consideration the relations existing 
among the various powers which would be called upon to participate 
therein. This it has done, with the object of assuring the success of the 
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treaty contemplated by the United States. Its suggestions of January 5 
as to the terms of the multipartite treaty are inspired by the formula 
which has already gained the unanimous adherence of all of the states 
members of the League of Nations, and which for that very reason might 
be accepted by them with regard to the United States, just as it has already 
been accepted among themselves. 

This is the explanation of our proposal of January 5. 

The Government of the Republic has always, under all circumstances, 
very clearly and without mental reservation declared its readiness to 
join in any declaration tending to denounce war as a crime and to set up 
international sanctions susceptible of preventing or repressing it. There 
has been no change in its sentiments in that respect: its position remains 
the same. Your excellency may therefore be assured of its sincere desire 
to respond to the idea of the American Government and to second its 
efforts to the full extent compatible with the situation of fact created by 
its international obligations. It is this preoccupation which inspired the 
formula proposed on January 5, a formula which does indeed seem to be 
the most apt at this time to assure the accomplishment of the American 
project. The Government of the Republic accordingly cannot but 
hope that the American Government will share this view. Subject to 
these observations, the Government of the Republic would, moreover, 
very gladly welcome any suggestions offered by the American Govern- 
ment which would make it possible to reconcile an absolute condemnation 
of war with the engagements and obligations assumed by the several 
nations and the legitimate concern for their respective security. 


Pray accept [etc.] 
CLAUDEL 


The Secretary of State to the French Ambassador (Claudel) 
WASHINGTON, February 27, 1928. 


EXCELLENCY: Our recent discussions of the question whether the 
United States and France could join in suggesting to the other principal 
powers of the world the conclusion of a treaty proscribing war as an 
instrument of national policy in their mutual relations have been brought 
by your note of January 21, 1928, to a point where it seems necessary, if 
success is to be achieved, to examine the problem from a practical point 
of view. 

It is evident from our previous correspondence that the Governments 
of France and the United States are of one mind in their earnest desire to 
initiate and promote a new international movement for effective world 
peace, and that they are in agreement as to the essential principles of the 
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procedure to be followed in the accomplishment of their common purpose. 
As I understand your note of January 21, 1928, the only substantial 
obstacle in the way of the unqualified acceptance by France of the proposals 
which I submitted in my notes of December 28, 1927, and January I1, 
1928, is your Government’s doubt whether as a member of the League of 
Nations and a party to the treaties of Locarno and other treaties guarantee- 
ing neutrality, France can agree with the United States and the other 
principal world powers not to resort to war in their mutual relations, 
without ipso facto violating her present international obligations under 
those treaties. In your excellency’s last note this question was suggested 
for consideration. 

Without, of course, undertaking formally to construe the present 
treaty obligations of France, I desire to point out that if those obliga- 
tions can be interpreted so as to permit France to conclude a treaty with 
the United States such as that offered to me last June by M. Briand and 
offered again in your note of January 21, 1928, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they can be interpreted with equal justice so as to permit 
France to join with the United States in offering to conclude an equivalent 
multilateral treaty with the other principal powers of the world. The 
difference between the bilateral and multilateral form of treaty having 
for its object the unqualified renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, seems to me to be one of degree and not of substance. 
A Government free to conclude such a bilateral treaty should be no less 
able to become a party to an identical multilateral treaty since it is hardly 
to be presumed that members of the League of Nations are in a position 
to do separately something they cannot do together. I earnestly hope, 
therefore, that your Government, which admittedly perceives no bar to 
the conclusion of an unqualified antiwar treaty with the United States 
alone, will be able to satisfy itself that an equivalent treaty among the 
principal world powers would be equally consistent with membership in 
the League of Nations. If, however, members of the League of Nations 
cannot, without violating the terms of the Covenant of the League, agree 
among themselves and with the Government of the United States to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of their national policy, it seems idle to discuss 
either bilateral or multilateral treaties unreservedly renouncing war. 
I am reluctant to believe, however, that the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations really stand in the way of the cooperation of the 
United States and members of the League of Nations in a common effort 
to abolish the institution of war. Of no little interest in this connection 
is the recent adoption of a resolution by the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States expressing in the name of the American Repub- 
lics unqualified condemnation of war as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations. It is significant to note that of the twenty-one 
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states represented at the Conference, seventeen are members of the 
League of Nations. 

I trust, therefore, that neither France nor any other member of the 
League of Nations will finally decide that an unequivocal and unqualified 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy either violates 
the specific obligations imposed by the Covenant or conflicts with the 
fundamental idea and purpose of the League of Nations. On the contrary, 
is it not entirely reasonable to conclude that a formal engagement of this 
character entered into by all of the principal powers, and ultimately, I 
trust, by the entire family of nations, would be a most effective instru- 
ment for promoting the great ideal of peace which the League itself has 
so closely at heart? If, however, such a declaration were accompanied 
by definitions of the word ‘‘aggressor” and by exceptions and qualifica- 
tions stipulating when nations would be justified in going to war, its effect 
would be very greatly weakened and its positive value as a guaranty of 
peace virtually destroyed. The ideal which inspires the effort so sincerely 
and so hopefully put forward by your Government and mine is arresting 
and appealing just because of its purity and simplicity; and I cannot 
avoid the feeling that if governments should publicly acknowledge that 
they can only deal with this ideal in a technical spirit and must insist upon 
the adoption of reservations impairing, if not utterly destroying the true 
significance of their common endeavors, they would be in effect only 
recording their impotence, to the keen disappointment of mankind in 
general. 

From the broad standpoint of humanity and civilization, all war is 
an assault upon the stability of human society, and should be suppressed 
in the common interest. The Government of the United States desires 
to see the institution of war abolished, and stands ready to conclude with 
the French, British, Italian, German and Japanese Governments a single 
multilateral treaty open to subsequent adherence by any and all other 
governments, binding the parties thereto not to resort to war with one 
another. The precise language to be employed in such a treaty is a matter 
of indifference to the United States so long as it clearly and unmistakably 
sets forth the determination of the parties to abolish war among them- 
selves. I therefore renew the suggestion contained in my note of January 
II, 1928, that the Government of France join with the Government of 
the United States in transmitting to the British, Italian, German and 
Japanese Governments for their consideration and comment the text 
of M. Briand’s original proposal, together with copies of the subsequent 
correspondence between France and the United States as a basis for pre- 
liminary discussions looking to the conclusion of an appropriate multi- 
lateral treaty proscribing recourse to war. 

Accept [etc.] 
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The French Ambassador (Claudel) to the Secretary of State 


[Translation] 


WASHINGTON, March 30, 1928. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: In reply to your note of February 27 last 
regarding the proposal for a multilateral treaty proscribing war, I have 
the honor to inform your excellency that M. Briand has been pleased to 
find in the observations which you have submitted for his consideration 
a new and cordial affirmation of the common inspiration which animates 
our two Governments equally anxious to cooperate in an international 
movement toward the effective establishment of peace in the world. 
Assured of such a solidarity in the pursuit of an identical purpose, 
M. Briand remains convinced, as does your excellency, that a mutually 
acceptable formula may well result from the exchange of views which has 
taken place up to now between our two Governments, if on both sides 
there is a disposition to adhere to those essential realities which must be 
preserved in this discussion, by subordinating thereto those differences 
of form to which questions of terminology not affecting the substance of 
the discussion may upon analysis be reduced. 

That is to say, that the French Government at this point of the discus- 
sion, when all the aspects of the problem have been examined, proposes 
to adopt as practical a point of view as possible and to facilitate as far as 
it can the effort of the American Government in the direction of an imme- 
diate decision. 

The observations which M. Briand has ventured to offer in support 
of his last suggestion were inspired by a very sincere desire to facilitate 
in a practical manner the realization of the proposal for the contemplated 
multilateral treaty by pointing out the conditions best adapted to bring 
about the consent thereto of all the Governments whose agreement is 
necessary. The French wording, therefore, tending to limit to war of 
aggression the proscription proposed in the form of a multilateral rather 
than a bilateral treaty, was intended to obviate in so far as the American 
plan was concerned those serious difficulties which would assuredly be 
encountered in practice. In order to pay due regard to the international 
obligations of the signatories, it was not possible, as soon as it became a 
question of a multilateral treaty, to impart thereto the unconditional 
character desired by your excellency without facing the necessity of 
obtaining the unanimous adherence of all the existing states, or at least 
of all the interested states, that is to say, those which by reason of their 
situation are exposed to the possibility of a conflict with any one of the 
contracting states. In the relations between the states of the American 
Continent there are similar difficulties which led the American Govern- 
ment at the Pan-American Conference at Habana to approve a resolution 
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limited to the very terms “war of aggression" which the French Govern- 
ment felt compelled to use in characterizing the renunciation to which 
it was requested to bind itself by means of a multilateral treaty. To be 
sure, the same reservation does not appear in another resolution to which 
your excellency referred in your note of February 27, but it must be 
observed that this resolution in itself constituted only a kind of preliminary 
tending toward a treaty of arbitration with regard to which numerous 
reservations were formulated. 

Your excellency appears to have been surprised that France should not 
be able to conclude with all the powers in the form of a multilateral treaty 
the same treaty which she offered to conclude separately with the United 
States in the form of a bilateral treaty. My Government believes that it 
has explained this point with sufficient clearness in recalling the fact that 
the project of a treaty of perpetual friendship between France and the 
United States proposed last June was drafted in such a way as to limit 
strictly the mutual undertakings which it contained to those relations in 
law resulting from intercourse between the two signatory states alone. 
Withjn such limits an absolutely unconditional agreement might be entered 
into, since that agreement would not expose the signatories, as would 
a multilateral treaty, to juridical difficulties resulting from the respective 
positions of various powers with regard to one another, and since further- 
more, as regards two countries like France and the United States morally 
united as they are by ties of time-honored friendship, other contractual 
engagements concluded by one or the other power could never constitute 
in fact anything but purely theoretical obstacles. 

In order to attain the result which your excellency has in view, you 
have considered it preferable to adhere to the conception of a multilateral 
treaty, and you have deemed it necessary to insist that even in the multi- 
lateral form the proposed treaty should include an unconditional pledge. 
If your excellency really believes that greater chances of success may be 
found in this formula in spite of the consequences which it involves, 
especially the necessity of attaining a treaty world-wide in its scope, the 
French Government would hesitate to discuss longer the question of its 
adherence to a plan which the American Government originated and for 
which it is responsible. Without in any way losing sight of its interna- 
tional obligations, both as a member of the League of Nations and as a 
party to the treaties of Locarno or treaties guaranteeing neutrality, 
France, for the purpose of finding a common basis for initial negotiations, 
is wholly disposed, after a new examination of the proposals formulated 
by your excellency, to suggest immediately to the German, British, Italian 
and Japanese Governments that they join in seeking, in the spirit and in 
the letter of the last American note, any adjustments which in the last 
analysis may be forthcoming with respect to the possibility of reconciling 
previous obligations with the terms of the contemplated new treaty. 
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The French Government notes at once with satisfaction that while 
advocating the conclusion among the Governments specifically mentioned 
of a treaty binding the signatories not to resort to war, the Government of 
the United States admits the participation in that treaty of all the other 
governments of the world. This conception accords with a reservation 
actually necessary for obtaining a real instrument for the establishment 
of peace by means of a formal engagement among all powers among whom 
political controversies may arise. Such an engagement would in fact in- 
volve the risk of exposing the signatories to dangers and misunderstandings 
unless based upon the complete equality in the application of the treaty 
among themselves of all the states with respect to other states and not only 
upon the equality of certain states among them. The treaty contemplated 
could not operate in respect of one power which is a party thereto unless 
the other states exposed to the possibility of grave controversies with that 
party were also signatories thereof. 

At the same time it is clear that in order not to turn an instrument of 
progress and peace into a means of oppression, if one of the signatory 
states should fail to keep its word, the other signatories should be released 
from their engagement with respect to the offending state. On this second 
point, as on the first, the French Government believes itself fully in ac- 
cord with the Government of the United States. 

My Government likewise gathers from the declarations which your 
excellency was good enough to make to me on the first of last March, the 
assurance that the renunciation of war, thus proclaimed, would not 
deprive the signatories of the right of legitimate defense. Such an inter- 
pretation tends to dissipate apprehensions, and the French Government 
is happy to note it. 

If such is the attitude of the American Government on these three 
fundamental points, and if it is clearly understood in a general way that 
the obligations of the new pact should not be substituted for, or prejudice 
in any way, previous obligations contained in international instruments 
such as the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Locarno agreements or 
treaties guaranteeing neutrality whose character and scope cannot be 
modified thereby, then the differences of opinion which have appeared in 
the course of previous phases of the negotiation have to do more with words 
than with the reality of the problem facing the two Governments today. 

Hence, in accordance with the proposal contained in your note of 
January 11, which you kindly renewed in your note of the 27th of February, 
the French Government would be prepared forthwith to join with the 
Government of the United States in submitting for the consideration of the 
Governments of Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, the corre- 
spondence exchanged between France and the United States since June 
1927, and in proposing at the same time for the assent of the four Govern- 
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ments, a draft agreement essentially corresponding in purpose to the 
original proposal of M. Briand, in the multipartite form desired by the 
United States with the changes of wording made necessary by the new 
concept; the signatory powers of such an instrument, while not prejudicing 
their rights of legitimate defense within the framework of existing treaties, 
should make a solemn declaration condemning recourse to war as an 
instrument of national policy, or in other words as a means of carrying 
out their own spontaneous, independent policy. 

They would specifically undertake, among themselves, to refrain from 
any attack or invasion, and never to seek the settlement of any difference 
or conflict of whatsoever nature or origin which might arise between them 
save by pacific means. It would, however, be clearly understood that an 
obligation could only exist for the signatories in the event that the engage- 
ment were contracted by all states, that is to say, that the treaty, open to 
the accession of all powers, would only come into force after having received 
universal acceptance, unless the powers having signed this treaty or acceded 
thereto should agree upon its coming into force, despite certain abstentions. 
Finally, in case one of the contracting powers should happen to contravene 
the treaty, the other contracting powers would be automatically relieved, 
with respect to that power, of the obligations contained in the treaty. 

It is in this form, it would seem, that the negotiation of a plan for a 
multilateral pact such as conceived by the American Government could 
be pursued with the greatest chances of success. Your excellency may be 
assured, in any case, in the conduct of this negotiation of the most sincere 
and most complete collaboration of my Government which is always 
ready to associate itself without ambiguity or reservation, with any 
solemn and formal undertaking tending to insure, strengthen or extend 
the effective solidarity of the nations in the cause of peace. 

In responding to these ideas, whose happy inspiration cannot be gain- 
said, France would feel confident that she was continuing the work to 
which she has never ceased to apply herself in her foreign policy, and, 
faithful to her previous international engagements of that nature, that 
she was contributing nobly, as your excellency has said, in “ promoting 
the great ideal of peace which the League itself has so closely at heart.” 

Pray accept |etc.] 

CLAUDEL 


Note of the Government of the United States to the Governments of 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan, delivered at the respective 
Foreign Offices, April 13, 1928 


As your excellency is aware, there has recently been exchanged between 
the Governments of France and the United States a series of notes dealing 
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with the question of a possible international renunciation of war. The 
views of the two Governments have been clearly set forth in the-corre- 
spondence between them. 

The Government of the United States, as stated in its note of February 
27, 1928, desires to see the institution of war abolished and stands ready 
to conclude with the French, British, German, Italian and Japanese Gov- 
ernments a single multilateral treaty open to subsequent adherence by 
any and all other governments binding the parties thereto not to resort 
to war with one another. 

The Government of the French Republic, while no less eager to promote 
the cause of world peace and to cooperate with other nations in any prac- 
tical movement towards that end, has pointed out certain considerations 
which in its opinion must be borne in mind by those powers which are 
members of the League of Nations, parties to the treaties of Locarno, or 
parties to other treaties guaranteeing neutrality. My Government has 
not conceded that such considerations necessitate any modification of 
its proposal for a multilateral treaty, and is of the opinion that every 
nation in the world can, with a proper regard for its own interests, as well 
as for the interests of the entire family of nations, join in such a treaty. 
It believes, moreover, that the execution by France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and the United States of a treaty solemnly renouncing 
war in favor of the pacific settlement of international controversies would 
have tremendous moral effect and ultimately lead to the adherence of 
all the other governments of the world. 

The discussions which have taken place between France and the United 
States have thus reached a point where it seems essential, if ultimate 
success is to be attained, that the British, German, Italian and Japanese 
Governments should each have an opportunity formally to decide to what 
extent, if any, its existing commitments constitute a bar to its participa- 
tion with the United States in an unqualified renunciation of war. In 
these circumstances the Government of the United States, having reached 
complete agreement with the Government of the French Republic as to 
this procedure, has instructed me formally to transmit herewith for the 
consideration of your Government the text of M. Briand’s original proposal 
of last June, together with copies of the notes subsequently exchanged 
between France and the United States on the subject of a multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war. 

I have also been instructed by my Government to transmit herewith 
for consideration a preliminary draft of a treaty representing in a general 
way the form of treaty which the Government of the United States is 
prepared to sign with the French, British, German, Italian and Japanese 
Governments and any other Governments similarly disposed. It will be 
observed that the language of Articles 1 and 2 of this draft treaty is prac- 
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tically identical with that of the corresponding articles in the treaty which 
M. Briand proposed to the United States. 

The Government of the United States would be pleased to be informed 
as promptly as may be convenient whether your excellency’s Government 
is in a position to give favorable consideration to the conclusion of a treaty 
such as that transmitted herewith, and if not, what specific modifications 
in the text thereof would make it acceptable. 


SUGGESTED DRAFT TREATY 


The President of the United States of America, the President of 
the French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
the President of the German Empire, His Majesty the King of Italy, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan; 

Deeply sensible that their high office imposes upon them a solemn 
duty to promote the welfare of mankind; 

Inspired by a common desire not only to perpetuate the peaceful 
and friendly relations now happily subsisting between their peoples 
but also to prevent war among any of the nations of the world; 

Desirous by formal act to bear unmistakable witness that they 
condemn war as an instrument of national policy and renounce it in 
favor of the pacific settlement of international disputes; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations 
of the world will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the 
present treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples within 
the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civilized na- 
tions of the world in a common renunciation of war as an instrument 
of their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and for that purpose have ap- 
pointed as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America’..................0.c00000000 

The President of the French Republlic:....................::c:scsccsecesecseeseee sees 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India:. 7 ; 

The President of the German pee: a acs haesiadieniageihin aki aeamenineenaakbiaansan 

His Majesty the King of Italy:.. ee lace Ee 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: ci ae rca eee 

Who, having communicated to one another their full powers found 
in good and due form have agreed upon the following articles: 


Article 1 


The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another. 


Article 2 


The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 
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Article 3 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting parties 
named in the preamble in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon 
as all their several instruments of ratification shall have been deposited 


This treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for 
adherence by all the other powers of the world. Every instrument 
evidencing the adherence of a power shall be deposited at..................... 
and the treaty shall immediately upon such deposit become effective 
as between the power thus iets and the other powers parties 


hereto. 
It shall be the duty of the Government olf.................... to furnish 


each Government named in the preamble and every Government 
subsequently adhering to this treaty with a certified copy of the treaty 
and of every instrument of ratification or adherence. It shall also 
be the duty of the Government of.................... telegraphically to notif 
such Governments immediately upon the deposit with it of soak 
instrument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty in the French and English languages, both texts having equal 
force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

TN Be sii ccclvcctatcvs MEE eet are ME Wi ca sucess. in the year of 


our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty....................+ 


Draft of Proposed Treaty Submitted by the Government of France to 
the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States on April 20, 1928 


[Translation] 


The President of the German Empire, the President of the United States 
of America, the President of the French Republic, His Majesty the King 
of England, Ireland and the British Dominions, Emperor of India, His 
Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Equally desirous not only of perpetuating the happy relations of peace 
and friendship now existing among their peoples, but also of avoiding the 
danger of war between all other nations of the world, 

Having agreed to consecrate in a solemn act their most formal and 
most definite resolution to condemn war as an instrument of national 
policy and to renounce it in favor of a peaceful settlement of international 
conflicts, 

Expressing, finally, the hope that all the other nations of the world will 
be willing to join in this humane effort to bring about the association of 
the civilized peoples in a common renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy, have decided to conclude a treaty and to that end have 
designated as their respective plenipotentiaries: 
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The President of the German Empire:.. 

The President of the United States of Ametica:.. 

The President of the French Republic:.. 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland end the British Doulas» 
Ng eR cog cade voce csnysaasinipnsenaader-seereceyeonseceeuanehiadiaves Sonsarcisohasaeeeen 

His Majesty the King of Italy:.. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Jepen:. 

Who, after exchanging their full powers s found | to rey in ‘geod ‘and due 
form, have agreed on the following provisions: 


Article 1 


The high contracting parties without any intention to infringe upon 
the exercise of their rights of legitimate self-defense within the framework 
of existing treaties, particularly when the violation of certain of the 
provisions of such treaties constitutes a hostile act, solemnly declare that 
they condemn recourse to war and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy; that is to say, as an instrument of individual, spontaneous and 
independent political action taken on their own initiative and not action 
in respect of which they might become involved through the obligation 
of a treaty such as the Covenant of the League of Nations or any other 
treaty registered with the League of Nations. They undertake on these 
conditions not to attack or invade one another. 


Article 2 


The settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or origin, which might arise among the high contracting parties 
or between any two of them, shall never be sought on either side except 
by pacific methods. 

Article 3 


In case one of the high contracting parties should contravene this 
treaty, the other contracting powers would ipso facto be released with 
respect to that party from their obligations under this treaty. 


Article 4 


The provisions of this treaty in no wise affect the rights and obligations 
of the contracting parties resulting from prior international agreements 
to which they are parties. 


Article 5 


The present treaty will be offered for the accession of all powers and will 
have no binding force until it has been generally accepted unless the 
signatory powers in accord with those that may accede hereto shall agree 
to decide that it shall come into effect regardless of certain abstentions. 
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Article 6 

The present treaty shall be ratified. 

The ratifications shall be deposited at.................... ; within three months 
from the date of the deposit of the ratifications it shall be communicated 
by the Government of.................... to all the powers with an invitation to 
accede. 

The Government of................... will transmit to each of the signatory 


powers and the powers that have acceded a duly certified copy of the 
instruments of accession as they are received. 

One year after the expiration of the three months’ period provided in 
Article 5, the Government of .................... will send out a statement of the 
signatories and accessions to all the powers that have signed or acceded. 

In witness whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and sealed it with their seal. 

Done at ........ nkcoap eePindetcaetcicotes copies, drawn up in French and Eng- 
lish and having equal force. 


The German Minister of Foreign Affairs (Stresemann) to the American 
Ambassador (Schurman) 
[Translation] 
BERLIN, April 27, 1928. 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: In the note of April 13 and its enclosures your 
excellency informed me of the negotiations between the Government 
of the United States of America and the Government of France regarding 
the conclusion of an international pact for the outlawry of war. At the 
same time you asked me the question whether the German Government 
was disposed to conclude such a pact in accordance with the draft put 
forward by the Government of the United States or whether it considered 
certain changes in this draft necessary. 

The German Government has studied the question put by you with the 
care appropriate to the extraordinary importance of the matter. It was 
possible also in this study to take into consideration the draft treaty which 
had been drawn up in the meantime by the French Government and 
handed to the participating powers. As a result of this study I have the 
honor to inform your excellency of the following in the name of the German 
Government: 

The German Government welcomes most warmly the opening of negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of an international pact for the outlawry of war. 
The two main ideas on which are based the initiative of the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and the resulting proposal of the United States corre- 
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spond fully to the principles of German policy. Germany has no higher 
interest than to see the possibility of armed conflicts eliminated and a 
development assured in the life of the nations which would guarantee the 
peaceful settlement of all international disputes. The conclusion of a 
pact such as the United States now has in view would certainly bring the 
nations a good deal nearer to this goal. 

As the need of the nations for the assurance of peace since the World 
War has already led to other international agreements, the necessity 
arises for the states concerned to make a decision as to the relationship 
in which the pact now being planned would stand to these international 
agreements which are already in effect. You have already, Mr. Ambassador, 
referred in your note to the considerations which were put forward in this 
connection by the French Government in its exchange of views with the 
Government of the United States. So far as Germany is concerned, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Rhine pact of Locarno come 
into consideration as international agreements which might affect the 
substance of the new pact; other international obligations of this kind 
have not been entered into by Germany. Respect for the obligations 
arising from the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Rhine pact 
must in the opinion of the German Government remain inviolable. The 
German Government is, however, convinced that these obligations contain 
nothing which could in any way conflict with the obligations provided for 
in the draft treaty of the United States. On the contrary, it believes that 
the binding obligation not to use war as an instrument of national policy 
could only serve to strengthen the fundamental idea of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and of the Rhine pact. 

The German Government proceeds on the belief that a pact after the 
pattern submitted by the Government of the United States would not 
put in question the sovereign right of any state to defend itself. It is self- 
evident that if one state violates the pact the other contracting parties 
regain their freedom of action with reference to that state. The state 
affected by the violation of the pact is therefore not prevented from taking 
up arms on its own part against the breaker of the peace. In a pact of 
this kind to provide expressly for the case of a violation seems to the Ger- 
man Government unnecessary. 

In agreement with the Government of the United States and with the 
French Government, the German Government is also of the opinion that 
the ultimate goal must be the universality of the new pact. In order to 
bring about this universality, the draft treaty of the United States seems 
to open a practical way. When the states first coming into question as 
signatory powers have concluded the pact it may be expected that the 
other states will thereupon make use of the right of adhesion which is 
assured to them without limitation or condition. 
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The German Government can accordingly declare that it is ready to 
conclude a pact in accordance with the proposal of the Government of the 
United States and to this end to enter into the necessary negotiations with 
the Governments concerned. To this declaration the German Government 
adds, moreover, its definite expectation that the realization of a pact of 
such importance will not fail to make its influence felt at once in connection 
with the shaping of international relations. Therefore, this new guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace must give a real impulse to the efforts for 
the carrying out of general disarmament. And further still, the renunciation 
of war must as a necessary complement enlarge the possibilities of settling 
in a peaceful way the existing and potential conflicts of national interests. 


Accept [etc.] 
STRESEMANN 


The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs (Mussolini) to the American 
Ambassador (Fletcher) 
[Translation] 


RoME, May 4, 1928. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honor to refer to my note of April 23d 
relative to the proposal of the United States Government regarding a 
multilateral antiwar treaty. 

I hardly need to assure you that Italy, adhering to the policy which 
she is constantly following, has welcomed with lively sympathy this initia- 
tive and offers very willingly her cordial collaboration toward reaching 
an agreement. 

Your excellency is aware of the fact that there is under consideration 
the proposal for a preliminary meeting of the legal experts of the powers 
whose direct interest in the proposed treaty has been enlisted. The Royal 
Government has adhered to this procedure, but has clearly pointed out 
that, in its opinion, such a meeting can only be effective if the participa- 
tion of a legal expert of the Government of the United States is assured. 

In accordance with this order of ideas, I beg your excellency to com- 
municate to Mr. Kellogg the live desire of the Royal Government that the 
participation of the United States in the preliminary meeting mentioned 
above be not lacking. 


I avail [etc.] 
MUSSOLINI 
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The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain) to the 
American Ambassador (Houghton) 


Lonpon, May 19, 1928. 


Your ExceLiency: Your note of the 13th April, containing the text 
of a draft treaty for the renunciation of war, together with copies of cor- 
respondence between the United States and French Governments on the 
subject of this treaty, has been receiving sympathetic consideration at 
the hands of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. A note has 
also been received from the French Government, containing certain sug- 
gestions for discussion in connection with the proposed treaty, and the 
German Government were good enough to send me a copy of the reply 
which has been made by them to the proposals of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

2. The suggestion for the conclusion of a treaty for the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy has evoked widespread interest 
in this country, and His Majesty’s Government will support the move- 
ment to the utmost of their power. 

3. After making a careful study of the text contained in your excellency’s 
note and of the amended text suggested in the French note, His Majesty’s 
Government feel convinced that there is no serious divergence between 
the effect of these two drafts. This impression is confirmed by a study 
of the text of the speech by the Secretary of State of the United States 
to which your excellency drew my attention, and which he delivered before 
the American Society of International Law on the 28th April. The aim of 
the United States Government, as I understand it, is to embody in a treaty 
a broad statement of principle, to proclaim without restriction or quali- 
fication that war shall not be used as an instrument of policy. With this 
aim His Majesty’s Government are wholly in accord. The French pro- 
posals, equally imbued with the same purpose, have merely added an 
indication of certain exceptional circumstances in which the violation of 
that principle by one party may oblige the others to take action seeming at 
first sight to be inconsistent with the terms of the proposed pact. His 
Majesty’s Government appreciate the scruples which have prompted these 
suggestions by the French Government. The exact fulfilment of treaty 
engagements is a matter which affects the national honour; precision as to 
the scope of such engagements is, therefore, of importance. Each of the 
suggestions made by the French Government has been carefully considered 
from this point of view. 

4. After studying the wording of Article 1 of the United States draft, 
His Majesty's Government do not think that its terms exclude action which 
a state may be forced to take in self-defence. Mr. Kellogg has made it 
clear in the speech to which I have referred above that he regards the right 
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of self-defence as inalienable, and His Majesty’s Government are disposed 
to think that on this question no addition to the text is necessary. 

5. As regards the text of Article 2 no appreciable difference is found 
between the American and French proposals. His Majesty’s Government 
are, therefore, content to accept the former if, as they understand to be the 
case, a dispute “among the high contracting parties” is a phrase wide 
enough to cover a dispute between any two of them. 

6. The French note suggests the addition of an article providing that 
violation of the treaty by one of the parties should release the remainder 
from their obligations under the treaty towards that party. His Majesty’s 
Government are not satisfied that, if the treaty stood alone, the addition 
of some such provision would not be necessary. Mr. Kellogg’s speech, 
however, shows that he put forward for acceptance the text of the proposed 
treaty upon the understanding that violation of the undertaking by one 
party would free the remaining parties from the obligation to observe its 
terms in respect of the treaty-breaking state. 

7. If it is agreed that this is the principle which will apply in the case 
of this particular treaty, His Majesty’s Government are satisfied and will 
not ask for the insertion of any amendment. Means can no doubt be found 
without difficulty of placing this understanding on record in some appro- 
priate manner so that it may have equal value with the terms of the treaty 
itself. 

8. The point is one of importance because of its bearing on the treaty 
engagements by which His Majesty’s Government are already bound. 
The preservation of peace has been the chief concern of His Majesty’s 
Government and the prime object of all their endeavours. It is the reason 
why they have given ungrudging support to the League of Nations and 
why they have undertaken the burden of the guarantee embodied in the 
Locarno treaty. The sole object of all these engagements is the elimination 
of war as an instrument of national policy, just as it is the purpose of the 
peace pact now proposed. It is because the object of both is the same that 
there is no real antagonism between the treaty engagements which His 
Majesty’s Government have already accepted and the pact which is now 
proposed. The machinery of the covenant and of the treaty of Locarno, 
however, go somewhat further than a renunciation of war as a policy, 
in that they provide certain sanctions for a breach of their obligations. 
A clash might thus conceivably arise between the existing treaties and the 
proposed pact unless it is understood that the obligations of the new 
engagement will cease to operate in respect of a party which breaks its 
pledges and adopts hostile measures against one of its co-contractants. 

9. For the Government of this country respect for the obligations 
arising out of the Covenant of the League of Nations and out of the 
Locarno treaties is fundamental. Our position in this regard is identical 
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with that of the German Government as indicated in their note of the 
27th April. His Majesty’s Government could not agree to any new treaty 
which would weaken or undermine these engagements on which the 
peace of Europe rests. Indeed, public interest in this country in the 
scrupulous fulfilment of these engagements is so great that His Majesty's 
Government would for their part prefer to see some such provision as 
Article 4 of the French draft embodied in the text of the treaty. To this 
we understand there will be no objection. Mr. Kellogg has made it 
clear in the speech to which I have drawn attention that he had no inten- 
tion by the terms of the new treaty of preventing the parties to the Cove- 
nant of the League or to the Locarno treaty from fulfilling their obligations. 

10. The language of Article 1, as to the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy, renders it desirable that I should remind 
your excellency that there are certain regions of the world the welfare 
and integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for our peace 
and safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at pains to make it 
clear in the past that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure of self- 
defence. It must be clearly understood that His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the distinct understanding 
that it does not prejudice their freedom of action in this respect. The 
Government of the United States have comparable interests any disregard 
of which by a foreign power they have declared that they would regard 
as an unfriendly act. His Majesty’s Government believe, therefore, that 
in defining their position they are expressing the intention and meaning 
of the United States Government. 

11. As regards the measure of participation in the new treaty before 
it would come into force, His Majesty’s Government agree that it is 
not necessary to wait until all the nations of the world have signified their 
willingness to become parties. On the other hand, it would be embarrassing 
if certain States in Europe with whom the proposed participants are already 
in close treaty relations were not included among the parties. His Majesty’s 
Government see no reason, however, to doubt that these states will gladly 
accept its terms. Universality would, in any case, be difficult of attain- 
ment, and might even be inconvenient, for there are some states whose 
governments have not yet been universally recognized, and some which 
are scarcely in a position to ensure the maintenance of good order and 
security within their territories. The conditions for the inclusion of such 
states among the parties to the new treaty is a question to which further 
attention may perhaps be devoted with advantage. It is, however,a 
minor question as compared with the attainment of the more important 
purpose in view. 
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12. After this examination of the terms of the proposed treaty and 
of the points to which it gives rise, your excellency will realize that His 
Majesty’s Government find nothing in their existing commitments which 
prevents their hearty cooperation in this movement for strengthening 
the foundations of peace. They will gladly cooperate in the conclusion 
of such a pact as is proposed and are ready to engage with the interested 
Governments in the negotiations which are necessary for the purpose. 

13. Your excellency will observe that the detailed arguments in the 
foregoing paragraphs are expressed on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain. It will, however, be appreciated that the proposed 
treaty, from its very nature, is not one which concerns His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain alone, but is one in which they could not 
undertake to participate otherwise than jointly and simultaneously with 
His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions and the Government of 
India. They have, therefore, been in communication with those Govern- 
ments, and I am happy to be able to inform your excellency that as a 
result of the communications which have passed it has been ascertained 
that they are all in cordial agreement with the general principle of the 
proposed treaty. I feel confident, therefore, that on receipt of an invitation 
to participate in the conclusion of such a treaty, they, no less than His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, will be prepared to accept the 
invitation. 

I have [etc.] AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The Minister in Canada (Phillips) to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs (MacKenzie King) 


Ottawa, May 22, 1928. 


In the note which he addressed to the American Ambassador at London 
on May 19, 1928, Sir Austen Chamberlain was good enough to inform 
my Government that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain had 
been in communication with his Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions 
and with the Government of India, and had ascertained that they were 
all in cordial agreement with the general principle of the multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war which the Government of the United 
States proposed on April 13, 1928. Sir Austen added that he felt confident, 
therefore, that His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions and the 
Government of India were prepared to accept an invitation to participate 
in the conclusion of such a treaty as that proposed by the Government of 
the United States. 


4A similar note was addressed by the Minister in the Irish Free State to the Minister 
for External Affairs, and by the Ambassador in Great Britain to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, for transmission to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India. 
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I have been instructed to state to your excellency that my Government 
has received this information with the keenest satisfaction. My Govern- 
ment has hoped from the outset of the present negotiations that the 
Governments of the Dominions and the Government of India would feel 
disposed to become parties to the suggested antiwar treaty. It is, more- 
over, most gratifying to the Government of the United States to learn 
that His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions and the Government 
of India are so favorably inclined towards the treaty for the renunciation 
of war which my Government proposed on April 13, 1928, as to wish to 
participate therein individually and as original signatories, and my Govern- 
ment, for its part, is most happy to accede to the suggestion contained in 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s note of May 19, 1928, to the American Ambas- 
sador at London. 

Accordingly I have been instructed to extend to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Canada, in the name of the Government of the United States, a 
cordial invitation to become one of the original parties to the treaty for 
the renunciation of war which is now under consideration. Pursuant to 
my instructions I also have the honor to inform you that the Government 
of the United States will address to His Majesty’s Government in Canada, 
at the same time and in the same manner as to the other governments whose 
participation in the proposed treaty in the first instance is contemplated, 
any further communications which it may make on the subject of the 
treaty after it has been acquainted with the views of all the governments 
to which its note of April 13, 1928, was addressed. 


The Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs (Tanaka) to the American 
Ambassador (MacVeagh) 
[Translation] 
Tokyo, May 26, 1928. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
excellency’s note No. 336 of April 13 last, transmitting to me, under 
instructions from the Government of the United States, the preliminary 
draft of a proposed multilateral treaty representing in a genéral way a 
form of treaty which the Government of the United States is prepared 
to sign with the French, British, German, Italian, and Japanese Govern- 
ments and any other governments similarly disposed, with the object of 
securing the renunciation of war. At the same time your excellency en- 
closed a copy of the correspondence recently exchanged between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the French Republic commencing with 
a proposal put forward by Monsieur Briand in June 1927, and you intimated 
that the Government of the United States desired to be informed whether 
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the Japanese Government were in a position to give favorable considera- 
tion to the conclusion of such a treaty as that of which you enclosed a 
draft—and if not, what specific modifications in the text would make it 
acceptable. 

I beg to inform your excellency that the Government of Japan sym- 
pathize warmly with the high and beneficent aims of the proposal now 
made by the United States, which they take to imply the entire abolition 
of the institution of war, and that they will be glad to render their most 
cordial cooperation towards the attainment of that end. 

The proposal of the United States is understood to contain nothing that 
would refuse to independent states the right of self-defense, and nothing 
which is incompatible with the obligations of agreements guaranteeing 
the public peace, such as are embodied in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the treaties of Locarno. Accordingly, the Imperial Govern- 
ment firmly believe that unanimous agreement on a mutually acceptable 
text for such a treaty as is contemplated is well capable of realization by 
discussion between the six powers referred to, and they would be happy 
to collaborate with cordial good will in the discussions with the purpose of 
securing what they are persuaded is the common desire of all the peoples 
of the world—namely, the cessation of wars and the definite establishment 
among the nations of an era of permanent and universal peace. 


I avail [etc.] 
Baron Guicut TANAKA 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on 
behalf of the Government of New Zealand, to the American Chargé 


(Atherton) 
Lonpon, May 30, 1928. 


Str: In the note which Mr. Houghton was so good as to address to me 
on May 22d he extended on behalf of the Government of the United States 
an invitation to His Majesty’s Governments in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, New Zealand and in the Union of South Africa, as well as to the 
Government of India, to participate individually and as original signatories 
in the treaty for the renunciation of war which is now under consideration. 

2. I now have the honor to inform you that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in New Zealand have received with warm appreciation the invitation 
addressed to New Zealand to become an original party to the treaty pro- 
posed by the Government of the United States for the renunciation of 
war. His Majesty’s Government in New Zealand welcome the oppor- 
tunity, in cooperation with His Majesty’s Governments in other parts of 
the British Empire, of associating themselves with the Government of 
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the United States in this movement to add greater security to the peace 
of the world and they will be happy to share in any negotiations leading to 
the conclusion of the proposed treaty. 
I have [etc.] 
(For the Secretary of State) 
R. L. CRAIGIE 


The Irish Free State Minister for External Affairs (McGilligan) to the 
American Minister (Sterling) 


DuBLIn, May 30, 1928. 


EXcCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your excel- 
lency’s note of 22d May referring to the draft treaty for the renunciation 
of war and extending an invitation from your Government to the Govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State to become one of the original parties to the 
proposed treaty. 

The Government of the Irish Free State warmly welcome the action 
of the United States Government in initiating this further advance towards 
the maintenance of general peace. They are in cordial agreement with 
the general principle of the draft treaty which they confidently hope will 
ensure the peaceful settlement of future international disputes. 

Sharing the view expressed by the Secretary of State of the United 
States in his speech before the American Society of International Law 
that nothing in the draft treaty is inconsistent with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Government of the Irish Free State accept unre- 
servedly the invitation of the United States Government to become a 
party to the treaty jointly with the other states similarly invited. 

The Government of the Irish Free State will be glad therefore to partici- 
pate in, and to further by every possible means, the negotiations which 
may be necessary for the conclusion of the pact. 


Accept [etc.] 
P. McGILLIGAN 


The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs (MacKenzie King) 
to the American Minister (Phillips) 


Ottawa, May 30, 1928. 


Srr: I have the honour to acknowledge your note of May 22d, extending 
to His Majesty’s Government in Canada, in the name of the Government 
of the United States, an invitation to become one of the original parties 
to the treaty for the renunciation of war now under consideration. 
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The Government of Canada is certain that it speaks for the whole 
Canadian people in welcoming the outcome, in the proposed multilateral 
pact, of the discussion initiated almost a year ago between the Govern- 
ments of France and of the United States. It is pleased to find that in 
this attitude it is in accord with all His Majesty’s other governments. 
The proposals of the United States Government, by their directness and 
simplicity, afford to the peoples of the world a new and notable opportunity 
of ensuring lasting peace. 

The Dominion of Canada, fortunate in its ties of kinship and allegiance 
as well as in its historic and neighbourly friendships, and with half a 
continent as its heritage, is less exposed to the danger of attack or the 
temptation to aggression than many other lands. Yet the Great War, 
with its burdens of suffering and of loss, brought home the danger which 
all countries share, and led Canada to turn with hope to the efforts to 
build up effective barriers against war which took shape in the League of 
Nations; it will welcome the present proposals as a manifestation of 
the same striving for peace. 

The question whether the obligations of the Covenant of the League 
would conflict in any way with the obligations of the proposed pact has 
been given careful consideration. His Majesty’s Government in Canada 
regards the League, with all its limitations, as an indispensable and con- 
tinuing agency of international understanding, and would not desire to 
enter upon any course which would prejudice its effectiveness. It is, 
however, convinced that there is no conflict either in the letter or in the 
spirit between the Covenant and the multilateral pact, or between the 
obligations assumed under each. 

The pre-eminent value of the League lies in its positive and preventive 
action. In bringing together periodically the representatives of fifty states, 
it builds up barriers against war by developing a spirit of conciliation, an 
acceptance of publicity in international affairs, a habit of cooperation in 
common ends, and a permanently available machinery for the adjustment 
of differences. It is true that the Covenant also contemplates the applica- 
tion of sanctions in the event of a member state going to war, if in so doing 
it has broken the pledges of the Covenant to seek a peaceful solution of 
disputes. Canada has always opposed any interpretation of the Covenant 
which would involve the application of these sanctions automatically or 
by the decision of other states. It was on the initiative of Canada that 
the Fourth Assembly, with a single negative vote, accepted the interpre- 
tative resolution to which the Secretary of State of the United States 
recently referred, indicating that it is for the constitutional authorities of 
each state to determine in what degree it is bound to assure the execution 
of the obligations of this article by employment of its military forces. The 
question of sanctions has received further consideration by later Assem- 
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blies. It is plain that the full realization of the ideal of joint economic or 
military pressure upon an outlaw power, upon which some of the founders of 
the League set great store, will require either an approach to the univer- 
sality of the League contemplated when the Covenant was being drawn, 
or an adjustment of the old rules of neutrality to meet the new conditions 
of cooperative defence. 

In any event, if, as would seem to be the case, the proposed multilateral 
treaty does not impose any obligation upon a signatory in relation to a state 
which has not signed the treaty or has broken it, any decision taken to 
apply sanctions against a member of the League which has made war in 
violation of its Covenant pledges would not appear to conflict with the 
obligations of the treaty. 

His Majesty’s Covenant in Canada will have pleasure in cooperating 
in any future negotiations with a view to becoming a signatory to a treaty 
such as is proposed by the Government of the United States in the invita- 
tion which it has extended, and to recommending its acceptance to the 
Canadian Parliament. 

Accept [etc.] 

W. L. MacKenzie KING 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on 
behalf of the Commonwealth of Australia, to the American Chargé 
(Atherton) 


LonpDon, June 2, 1928. 


Srr: In the note which Mr. Houghton was so good as to address to me 
on May 22d last, he extended on behalf of the Government of the United 
States an invitation to His Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth 
of Australia to participate individually and as an original signatory in the 
treaty for the renunciation of war which is now under consideration. 

2. Inowhave the honour to inform you that His Majesty’s Government 
in the Commonwealth of Australia have received with appreciation the 
invitation to participate as an original party in the treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war which has been proposed by the Government of the United 
States of America. His Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth of 
Australia have carefully and sympathetically examined the draft treaty 
submitted to them together with the correspondence that has so far been 
exchanged between the interested governments. They believe that a treaty 
such as that proposed would be a further material safeguard to the peace 
of-the world and they will be happy to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
its successful conclusion. 

I have [etc.] (For the Secretary of State) 

R. L. CRaIcie 
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The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on 
behalf of the Government of India, to the American Chargé (Atherton) 


Lonpon, June I1, 1928, 


Sir: In the note which Mr. Houghton was so good as to address to 
me on the 22d ultimo, he extended on behalf of the Government of the 
United States, an invitation to the Government of India to participate 
individually and as an original signatory in the treaty for the renunciation 
of war which is now under consideration. 

2. I now have the honour to inform you that the Government of India 
have requested that an expression of their warm thanks may be conveyed 
to the United States Government for this invitation which they are happy 
to accept. I have the honour to add that the Government of India desire 
to associate themselves with the note which I had the honour to address 
to Mr. Houghton on the roth ultimo. 


I have [etc.] 
(For the Secretary of State) 


R. L. CRalGciz 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on 
behalf of the Union of South Africa, to the American Chargé (Atherton) 


LonDoNn, June 15, 1928. 


Sir: With reference to the note which Mr. Houghton was so good as 
to address to me on the 22d May conveying an invitation to His Majesty’s 
Government in the Union of South Africa to become an original party to 
the proposed treaty for the renunciation of war, I have the honour to 
inform you that the following message has been received by telegraph 
from General Hertzog, Minister of External Affairs of the Union of South 


Africa, for communication to you: 


Through the good offices of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom the contents of the note addressed by your excellency 
to his excellency the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
the 22d May were duly conveyed to me. On behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government in the Union of South Africa I beg to state that the 
cordial invitation of the Government of the United States extended 
to His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa to parti- 
cipate individually and as an original signatory in the treaty for the 
renunciation of war which the United States Government proposed 
to various governments on the 13th April last, is highly appreciated, 
and that His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa 
will gladly take part therein, as invited, together with the other 

overnments whose participation in the proposed treaty was invited 
in the first instance. 
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In expressing their willingness to be a party to the proposed treaty 
His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa take it for 
granted— 

(a) That it is not intended to deprive any party to the proposed 
treaty of any of its natural right of legitimate self-defence; 

(6) That a violation of any one of the parties of any of the provi- 
sions of the proposed treaty will free the other parties from 
obligation to observe its terms in respect of the party com- 
mitting such violation; and 

(c) That provision will be made for rendering it quite clear that it 
is not intended that the Union of South Africa, by becoming 
a party to the proposed treaty would be precluded from ful- 
filling as a member of the League of Nations its obligations 
towards the other members thereof under the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League. 


I have [etc.] 
(For the Secretary of State) 
R. L. CRAIGIE 


Note of the Government of the United States to the Governments of 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Poland, 
and South Africa, June 23, 1928 


It will be recalled that, pursuant to the understanding reached between 
the Government of France and the Government of the United States, the 
American Ambassadors at London, Berlin, Rome and Tokyo transmitted 
on April 13, 1928, to the Governments to which they were respectively 
accredited the text of M. Briand’s original proposal of June 20, 1927, to- 
gether with copies of the notes subsequently exchanged by France and the 
United States on the subject of a multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war. At the same time the Government of the United States also sub- 
mitted for consideration a preliminary draft of a treaty representing in a 
general way the form of treaty which it was prepared to sign, and inquired 
whether the Governments thus addressed were in a position to give favor- 
able consideration thereto. The text of the identic notes of April 13, 1928, 
and a copy of the draft treaty transmitted therewith, were also brought 
to the attention of the Government of France by the American Ambassador 
at Paris. 

It will likewise be recalled that on April 20, 1928, the Government of 
the French Republic circulated among the other interested governments, 
including the Government of the United States, an alternative draft treaty, 
and that in an address which he delivered on April 28, 1928, before the 
American Society of International Law, the Secretary of State of the United 
States explained fully the construction placed by my Government upon the 
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treaty proposed by it, referring as follows to the six major considerations 
emphasized by France in its alternative draft treaty and prior diplomatic 
correspondence with my Government: 


(1) Self-defense. There is nothing in the American draft of an 
antiwar treaty which restricts or impairs in any way the right of self- 
defense. That right is inherent in every sovereign state and is implicit 
in every treaty. Every nation is free at all times and regardless of 
treaty provisions to defend its territory from attack or invasion and it 
alone is competent to decide whether circumstances require recourse to 
war in self-defense. If it has a good case, the world will applaud and 
not condemn its action. Express recognition by treaty of this in- 
alienable right, however, gives rise to the same difficulty encountered 
in any effort to define aggression. It is the identical question ap- 
proached from the other side. Inasmuch as no treaty provision can 
add to the natural right of self-defense, it is not in the interest of 
peace that a treaty should stipulate a juristic conception of self-defense 
since it is far too easy for the unscrupulous to mold events to accord 
with an agreed definition. 

(2) The League Covenant. The Covenant imposes no affirmative 
primary obligation to go to war. The obligation, if any, is secondary 
and attaches only when deliberately accepted by a state. Article .10 
of the Covenant has, for example, been interpreted by a resolution 
submitted to the Fourth Assembly but not formally adopted owing 
to one adverse vote to mean that “‘it is for the constitutional authori- 
ties of each member to decide, in reference to the obligation of pre- 
serving the independence and the integrity of the territory of mem- 
bers, in what degree the member is bound to assure the execution of 
this obligation by employment of its military forces.” There is, in 
my Opinion, no necessary inconsistency between the Covenant and 
the idea of an unqualified renunciation of war. The Covenant can, it 
is true, be construed as authorizing war in certain circumstances but 
it is an authorization and not a positive requirement. 

(3) The Treaties of Locarno. If the parties to the treaties of Locarno 
are under any positive obligation to go to war, such obligation cer- 
tainly would not attach until one of the parties has resorted to war 
in violation of its solemn pledges thereunder. It is therefore obvious 
that if all the parties to the Locarno treaties become parties to the 
multilateral antiwar treaty proposed by the United States, there 
would be a double assurance that the Locarno treaties would not be 
violated by recourse to arms. In such event it would follow that 
resort to war by any state in violation of the Locarno treaties would 
also be a breach of the multilateral antiwar treaty and the other parties 
to the antiwar treaty would thus as a matter of law be automatically 
released from their obligations thereunder and free to fulfil their Lo- 
carno commitments. The United States is entirely willing that all 
parties to the Locarno treaties should become parties to its proposed 
antiwar treaty either through signature in the first instance or by im- 
mediate accession to the treaty as soon as it comes into force in the 
manner provided in Article 3 of the American draft, and it will offer 
no objection when and if such a suggestion is made. 

(4) Treaties of neutrality. The United States is not informed as 
to the precise treaties which France has in mind and cannot therefore 
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discuss their provisions. It is not unreasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that the relations between France and the states whose neutrality 
she has guaranteed are sufficiently close and intimate to make it pos- 
sible for France to persuade such states to adhere seasonably to the 
antiwar treaty proposed by the United States. If this were done no 
party to the antiwar treaty could attack the neutralized states with- 
out violating the treaty and thereby automatically freeing France and 
the other powers in respect of the treaty-breaking state from the ob- 
ligations of the antiwar treaty. If the neutralized states were at- 
tacked by a state not a party to the antiwar treaty, the latter treaty 
would of course have no bearing and France would be as free to act 
under the treaties guaranteeing neutrality as if she were not a party 
to the antiwar treaty. It is difficult to perceive, therefore, how treaties 
guaranteeing neutrality can be regarded as necessarily preventing the 
conclusion by France or any other power of a multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war. 

(5) Relations with a treaty-breaking state. As I have already pointed 
out, there can be no question as a matter of law that violation of a 
multilateral antiwar treaty through resort to war by one party thereto 
would automatically release the other parties from their obligations 
to the treaty-breaking state. Any express recognition of this principle 
of law is wholly unnecessary. 

(6) Universality. From the beginning it has been the hope of the 
United States that its proposed multilateral antiwar treaty should be 
world-wide in its application, and appropriate provision therefor was 
made in the draft submitted to the other governments on April 13. 
From a practical standpoint it is clearly preferable, however, not to 
postpone the coming into force of an antiwar treaty until all the na- 
tions of the world can agree upon the text of such a treaty and cause it 
to be ratified. For one reason or another a state so situated as to be no 
menace to the peace of the world might obstruct agreement or delay 
ratification in such manner as to render abortive the efforts of all the 
other powers. It is highly improbable, moreover, that a form of treaty 
acceptable to the British, French, German, Italian and Japanese 
Governments, as well as to the United States, would not be equally 
acceptable to most, if not all, of the other powers of the world. Even 
were this not the case, however, the coming into force among the 
above-named six powers of an effective antiwar treaty and their ob- 
servance thereof would be a practical guaranty against a second world 
war. This in itself would be a tremendous service to humanity and the 
United States is not ‘willing to jeopardize the practical success of the 
proposal which it has made by conditioning the coming into force of 
the treaty upon prior universal or almost universal acceptance. 


The British, German, Italian and Japanese Governments have now 
replied to my Government’s notes of April 13, 1928, and the Governments 
of the British Dominions and of India have likewise replied to the invita- 
tions addressed to them on May 22, 1928, by my Government pursuant to 
the suggestion conveyed in the note of May 19, 1928, from His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. None of these Governments has expressed 
any dissent from the above-quoted construction, and none has voiced the 
least disapproval of the principle underlying the proposal of the United 
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States for the promotion of world peace. Neither has any of the replies 
received by the Government of the United States suggested any specific 
modification of the text of the draft treaty proposed by it on April 13, 1928, 
and my Government, for its part, remains convinced that no modification 
of the text of its proposal for a multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war is necessary to safeguard the legitimate interests of any nation. It 
believes that the right of self-defense is inherent in every sovereign state and 
implicit in every treaty. No specific reference to that inalienable attri- 
bute of sovereignty is therefore necessary or desirable. It is no less evident 
that resort to war in violation of the proposed treaty by one of the parties 
thereto would release the other parties from their obligations under the 
treaty towards the belligerent state. This principle is well recognized. So 
far as the Locarno treaties are concerned, my Government has felt from 
the very first that participation in the antiwar treaty by the powers which 
signed the Locarno agreements, either through signature in the first instance 
or thereafter, would meet every practical requirement of the situation, 
since in such event no state could resort to war in violation of the Locarno 
treaties without simultaneously violating the antiwar treaty, thus leaving 
the other parties thereto free, so far as the treaty-breaking state is con- 
cerned. As your excellency knows, the Government of the United States 
has welcomed the idea that all parties to the treaties of Locarno should be 
among the original signatories of the proposed treaty for the renunciation 
of war and provision therefor has been made in the draft treaty which I 
have the honor to transmit herewith. The same procedure would cover 
the treaties guaranteeing neutrality to which the Government of France 
has referred. Adherence to the proposed treaty by all parties to these other 
treaties would completely safeguard their rights since subsequent resort 
to war by any of them or by any party to the antiwar treaty would violate 
the latter treaty as well as the neutrality treaty, and thus leave the other 
parties to the antiwar treaty free, so far as the treaty-breaking state is 
concerned. My Government would be entirely willing, however, to agree 
that the parties to such neutrality treaties should be original signatories of 
the multilateral antiwar treaty, and it has no reason to believe that such 
an arrangement would meet with any objection on the part of the other 
Governments now concerned in the present negotiations. 

While my Government is satisfied that the draft treaty proposed by it 
on April 13, 1928, could be properly accepted by the powers of the world 
without change except for including among the original signatories the 
British Dominions, India, all partigs to the treaties of Locarno and, it 
may be, all parties to the neutrality treaties mentioned by the Government 
of France, it has no desire to delay or complicate the present negotiations 
by rigidly adhering to the precise phraseology of that draft, particularly 
since it appears that by modifying the draft in form though not in sub- 
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stance, the points raised by other Governments can be satisfactorily met 
and general agreement upon the text of the treaty to be signed be promptly 
reached. The Government of the United States has therefore decided to 
submit to the fourteen other Governments now concerned in these negotia- 
tions a revised draft of a multilateral treaty for the renunciation of war. 
The text of this revised draft is identical with that of the draft proposed by 
the United States on April 13, 1928, except that the preamble now provides 
that the British Dominions, India, and all parties to the treaties of Locarno 
are to be included among the powers called upon to sign the treaty in 
the first instance, and except that the first three paragraphs of the preamble 
have been changed to read as follows: 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of 
mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy should be made to the end 
that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing between their 
peoples may be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should 
be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and 
orderly process, and that any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by resort to war should be denied 
the benefits furnished by this treaty; 


The revised preamble thus gives express recognition to the principle that 
if a state resorts to war in violation of the treaty, the other contracting 
parties are released from their obligations under the treaty to that state; 
it also provides for participation in the treaty by all parties to the treaties 
of Locarno, thus making it certain that resort to war in violation of the 
Locarno treaties would also violate the present treaty and release not only 
the other signatories of the Locarno treaties but also the other signatories 
to the antiwar treaty from their obligations to the treaty-breaking state. 
Moreover, as stated above, my Government would be willing to have in- 
cluded among the original signatories the parties to the neutrality treaties 
referred to by the Government of the French Republic, although it be- 
lieves that the interests of those states would be adequately safeguarded 
if, instead of signing in the first instance, they should choose to adhere to 
the treaty. 

In these circumstances I have the honor to transmit herewith for the 
consideration of your excellency’s Government a draft of a.multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war containing the changes outlined above. 
I have been instructed to state in this connection that the Government of 
the United States is ready to sign at once a treaty in the form herein pro- 
posed, and to express the fervent hope that the Government of.................... 
will be able promptly to indicate its readiness to accept, without qualifica- 
tion or reservation, the form of treaty now suggested by the United States. 
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If the Governments of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, New 
Zealand, Poland, South Africa and the United States can now agree to 
conclude this antiwar treaty among themselves, my Government is con- 
fident that the other nations of the world will, as soon as the treaty comes 
into force, gladly adhere thereto, and that this simple procedure will bring 
mankind’s age-long aspirations for universal peace nearer to practical 
fulfilment than ever before in the history of the world. 

I have the honor to state in conclusion that the Government of the 
United States would be pleased to be informed at as early a date as may be 
convenient whether your excellency’s Government is willing to join with 
the United States and other similarly disposed Governments in signing a 
definitive treaty for the renunciation of war in the form transmitted here- 
with, 


[Enclosure] 


TEXT OF DRAFT TREATY 


The President of the United States of America, the President of 
the French Republic, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic, His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, the President of the German Reich, His Majesty the 
King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the President of 
the Republic of Poland; 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of 
mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy should be made to the end that the 
peaceful and friendly relations now existing between their peoples 
may be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should 
be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and 
orderly process, and that any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by resort to war should be denied 
the benefits furnished by this treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations 
of the world will j join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the 
present treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples within 
the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civilized nations 
of the world in a common renunciation of war as an instrument of 
their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and for that purpose have ap- 
pointed as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America?..............0.00..c0c000 

The President of the French Repubblic?................ccccccccccse cess cese cee ene eees 

His Majesty the King of the Belgiams:...................ccccccccssessenecene cone eens eens 

The President of the Czechoslovak Republic:.. 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India: 
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For Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of the British 
Empire which are not separate members of the League of 
Te a ee 

OW Tae Mn OE CAI Saas esis dnces cs sessaesvce vnsssnsctein sarvevtcceetnace 

For the Commonwealth of Australias..........0....cccccccccccsecseessseceeceeeaees 

For the Dominion of New Zealangd’.................cccccccccsesesesceeseseseecoee 

Fe Sa RTD 1G HOUNRI IINI S an ssnescvekcniscsanesadlahess skied vinderrstaetecloess 

ase UE PO nn sa pasa Linens enaanbontciuicbeliuas 

For India: 0 Mey nO es aE EN. els NER SSE LD eI i WARE 


anata 


His Majesty the King of hong BisdeaCincelbd yazh tuahcusbieec sh hesemnteanaeieensnieiolases 

FESS DASIGSLY the EcOSCOE OF JOBS oi; nce cscic sce ccncoccesecvosetososssecseseoosenses 

The President of the Republic of Poland ?................cccccscsessecssecseeenee cons 

Who, having communicated to one another their full powers found 
in good and due form have agreed upon the following articles: 


eR DEEDES A EI EEN NE 


Article 1 


The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solu- 
tion of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one another. 


Article 2 


The high contractin ng parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 

Article 3 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting parties 
named in the preamble in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon 
as all their several instruments of ratification shall have been de- 
I BE is iccpeceresiss 

This treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for 
adherence by all the other powers of the world. Every instrument 
evidencing the adherence of a power shall be deposited at.................... 
and the treaty shall immediately upon such deposit become effective 
as between the power thus adhering and the other powers parties 
hereto. 

It shall be:the duty of the Government of.................... to furnish 
each Government named in the preamble and every Government 
subsequently adhering to this treaty with a certified copy of the 
treaty and of every instrument of ratification or adherence. It shall 
also be the duty of the Government o.................... telegraphically 
to notify such Governments immediately upon the deposit with it 
of each instrument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty in the French and English languages, both texts having equal 
force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at. ——— MIE redcocen casted in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and CII on icinde Accs taco 
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The German State Secretary (Schubert) to the American Ambassador 
(Schurman) 


[Translation] 
BERLIN, July 11, 1928. 


EXcELLENCY: I acknowledge the recept of your excellency’s note of 
June 23, 1928, regarding the conclusion of an international pact for the 
renunciation of war, and have the honor to reply thereto as follows on 
behalf of the German Government: 

The German Government has examined with the greatest care the 
contents of the note and the revised draft of the pact which was enclosed. 
The Government is pleased to state that the standpoint of the Government 
of the United States of America as set forth in the note corresponds with 
the fundamental German conception as it was communicated in the note 
of April 27, 1928. The German Government also agrees to the changes in 
the preamble of the draft of the pact. It is therefore pleased to be able to 
state that it takes cognizance of the statements made by the Government of 
the United States of America contained in your excellency’s note of June 
23, that it agrees to the interpretation which is given therein to the pro- 
visions of the proposed pact, and that it is accordingly ready to sign this 
pact in the form now proposed. 


Accept |etc.] 
SCHUBERT 


The French Minister of Foreign Affairs (Briand) to the American 
Ambassador (Herrick) 


[Translation] 
Paris, July 14, 1928. 


EXCELLENCY: By your letter of June 23 last your excellency was good 
enough to transmit to me a revised text of the draft treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war, accompanied by the interpretations given to it by the 
Government of the United States. 

I beg you to convey to the Government of the United States all the 
interest with which the Government of the Republic has taken cognizance 
of this new communication, which is suited to facilitate the signature of 
the treaty whose successful conclusion is equally close to the hearts of the 
French and American nations. 

First of all it follows from the new preamble that the proposed treaty 
indeed aims at the perpetuation of the pacific and friendly relations under 
the contractual conditions in which they are today established between 
the interested nations; that it is essentially a question for the signatory 
powers of renouncing war ‘‘as an instrument of their national policy,” 
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and also that the signatory power which hereafter might seek to promote 
its own national interests by itself resorting to war, should be denied 
the benefits of the treaty. 

The Government of the Republic is happy to declare that it is in accord 
with these new stipulations. 

The Government of the Republic is happy, moreover, to take note of 
the interpretations which the Government of the United States gives to 
the new treaty with a view to satisfying the various observations which 
had been formulated from the French point of view. 

These interpretations may be summarized as follows: 

Nothing in the new treaty restrains or compromises in any manner 
whatsoever the right of self-defense. Each nation in this respect will 
always remain free to defend its territory against attack or invasion; it 
alone is competent to decide whether circumstances require recourse to 
war in self-defense, 

Secondly, none of the provisions of the new treaty is in opposition to 
the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations nor with those 
of the Locarno treaties or the treaties of neutrality. 

Moreover, any violation of the new treaty by one of the contracting 
parties would automatically release the other contracting parties from 
their obligations to the treaty-breaking state. 

Finally, the signature which the Government of the United States has 
now Offered to all the signatory powers of the treaties concluded at Locarno 
and which it is disposed to offer to all powers parties to treaties of neutrality, 
as well as the adherence made possible to other powers, is of a nature to 
give the new treaty, in as full measure as can practically be desired, the 
character of generality which accords with the views of the Government 
of the Republic. 

Thanks to the clarification given by the new preamble and thanks, 
moreover, to the interpretations given to the treaty, the Government of 
the Republic congratulates itself that the new convention is compatible 
with the obligations of existing treaties to which France is otherwise a 
contracting party, and the integral respect of which of necessity is impera- 
tively imposed upon her by good faith and loyalty. 

In this situation and under these conditions, the Government of the 
Republic is happy to be able to declare to the Government of the United 
States that it is now entirely disposed to sign the treaty as proposed by 
the letter of your excellency of June 23, 1928. 

At the moment of thus assuring its contribution to the realization of 
a long-matured project, all the moral significance of which it had gauged 
from the beginning, the Government of the Republic desires to render 
homage to the generous spirit in which the Government of the United 
States has conceived this new manifestation of human fraternity, which 
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eminently conforms to the profound aspirations of the French people as 
well as of the American people and responds to the sentiment, more and 
more widely shared among peoples, of international solidarity. 


Please accept [etc.] 
ARISTIDE BRIAND 


The Irish Free State Minister for External Affairs (McGilligan) to the 
American Minister (Sterling)® 


DuBLIn, July 14, 1928. 


EXCELLENCY: Your excellency’s note of the 23d June enclosing a 
revised draft of proposed treaty for the renunciation of war has been 
carefully studied by the Government of the Irish Free State. 

As I informed you in my note of the 30th May, the Government of the 
Irish Free State were prepared to accept unreservedly the draft treaty 
proposed by your Government on the 13th April, holding, as they did, 
that neither their right of self-defense nor their commitments under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations were in any way prejudiced by its 
terms. 

The draft treaty as revised is equally acceptable to the Government of 
the Irish Free State, and I have the honour to inform you that they are 
prepared to sign it in conjunction with such other governments as may be 
so disposed. As the effectiveness of the proposed treaty as an instrument 
for the suppression of war depends to a great extent upon its universal 
application, the Government of the Irish Free State hope that the treaty 
may meet with the approbation of the other governments to whom it has 
been sent and that it may subsequently be accepted by all the other powers 
of the world. 


Accept [etc.] 
P. McGILLIGAN 


The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs (Mussolini) to the American 
Ambassador (Fletcher)® 
[Translation] 
RoE, July 15, 1928. 

EXcCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to the letter which, under 
instructions of your Government, your excellency addressed to me under 
date of the 23d of June last and to ask your excellency to inform your 
Government as follows: 


‘ Text as transmitted by telegram from the Minister in the Irish Free State. 
* Text as transmitted by telegram from the Ambassador in Italy. 
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The Royal Government, which has attentively examined the last 
draft of a treaty for the elimination of war proposed by the United States, 
takes note of and agrees with the interpretation of the said treaty which 
the Government of the United States sets forth in the above-mentioned 
note of June 23 last and on this premise declares that it is disposed to 
proceed to the signature thereof. 


I am happy [etc.] 
MUSSOLINI 


The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs (MacKenzie King) 
to the American Minister (Phillips) 


Ottawa, July 16, 1928. 


Str: I desire to acknowledge your note of June 23 and the revised 
draft which it contained of the treaty for the renunciation of war, and to 
state that His Majesty’s Government in Canada cordially accepts the 
treaty as revised and is prepared to participate in its signature. 


Accept [etc.] 
W. L. MacKenziz KING 


The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs (Hymans) to the American 
Ambassador (Gibson) 
(Translation] 
BRUSSELS, July 17, 1928. 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: The Government of the King has examined with 
lively sympathy the letter of June 23 in which, acting under instructions 
from your Government, you have been good enough to invite Belgium to 
conclude a multilateral treaty providing that the signatory states bind 
themselves to renounce war as an instrument of national policy. 

Belgium is deeply attached to peace. She has always worked actively 
for the realization of movements tending to consolidate peace. She is 
therefore happy to pay her tribute to the idea inspiring the draft treaty. 

The text prepared by the Government of Washington commands the 
full approbation of the Royal Government. This Government notes with 
satisfaction the explanations and interpretations contained in your excel- 
lency’s letter. It is pleased to note that the proposed pact will maintain 
unimpaired the rights and obligations arising from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and from the Locarno agreements which constitute for 
Belgium fundamental guaranties of security. 

The Belgium Government highly appreciates the action of the American 
Government which permits it to join in the great work destined to develop 
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the spirit of peace throughout the world and to diminish in future the risk 
of new catastrophes. 

The Royal Government would be grateful if the Government of the 
United States would inform it as to the date and place which it may choose 
for the signing of the treaty. 


I avail [etc.| 
HyMANS 


The Polish Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs (Wysocki) to the American 
Minister (Stetson)’ 


[Translation] 
WarsAW, July 17, 1928. 


Mr. Minister: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note No. 1175 of June 23 last which you were good enough to send me, 
to which was attached the draft of a multilateral pact against war, as 
proposed by his excellency, Mr. Kellogg. 

The principles which Mr. Kellogg has emphasized in the draft above 
mentioned conforming entirely with the objectives that Poland never 
ceases to pursue in its foreign policy, I have the honor to communicate 
to you the fact that the Polish Government accepts the text of the above- 
stated pact and declares itself ready to affix its signature thereto. 

As regards the interpretation of the pact in question which you have 
been good enough to give in your note of June 23 and which confirms the 
fact that the pact is destined to insure the consolidation of peaceful rela- 
tions between states on the basis of the existing international obligations, 
the Polish Government takes note of the following statements: 


(1) That the pact does not affect in any way the right of legitimate 
defense inherent in each state; 

(2) That each state signatory to the pact which may endeavor to 
realize its national interests by means of war shall be deprived 
of the benefits of the said pact; 

(3) That no incompatibility exists between the stipulations of the 
pact against war and the obligations deriving from the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations for states which are members 
of the latter. This statement results from the very fact that 
the pact proposed by Mr. Kellogg stipulates the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy. 


These precisions as well as the opportunity given to all states to adhere 
to the pact, are of a nature to assure to Poland the possibility of satisfying 
her international obligations. 

7 Text as transmitted by telegram from the Minister in Poland. 
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The Polish Government permits itself to express the hope of seeing 
the realization in the near future of this common work of peace and stabili- 
zation destined to assure its benefits to all mankind. 

Please accept [etc.] Wysock! 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain) to 
the American Chargé (Atherton) 


Lonpon, July 18, 1928. 


Srr: I am happy to be able to inform you that after carefully studying 
the note which you left with me on the 23d June, transmitting the revised 
text of the draft of the proposed treaty for the renunciation of war, His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept the proposed treaty in the 
form transmitted by you and will be glad to sign it at such time and place 
as may be indicated for the purpose by the Government of the United 
States. 

My Government have read with interest the explanations contained in 
your note as to the meaning of the draft treaty, and also the comments 
which it contains upon the considerations advanced by other powers in 
the previous diplomatic correspondence. 

You will remember that in my previous communication of the 19th 
May I explained how important it was to my Government that the prin- 
ciple should be recognised that if one of the parties to this proposed treaty 
resorted to war in violation of its terms, the other parties should be released 
automatically from their obligations towards that party under the treaty. 
I also pointed out that respect for the obligations arising out of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and of the Locarno treaties was the founda- 
tion of the policy of the government of this country, and that they could 
not agree to any new treaty which would weaken or undermine these 
engagements. 

The stipulation now inserted in the preamble under which any signatory 
power hereafter seeking to promote its national interests by resort to war 
against another signatory is to be denied the benefits furnished by the 
treaty is satisfactory to my Government, and is sufficient to meet the first 
point mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain do not consider, after 
mature reflection, that the fulfilment of the obligations which they have 
undertaken in the Covenant of the League of Nations and in the Treaty 
of Locarno is precluded by their acceptance of the proposed Treaty. They 
concur in the view enunciated by the German Government in their note 
of the 27th April that those obligations do not contain anything which 
could conflict with the treaty proposed by the United States Government. 
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My Government have noted with peculiar satisfaction that all the parties 
to the Locarno treaty are now invited to become original signatories of 
the new treaty, and that it is clearly the wish of the United States Govern- 
ment that all members of the League should become parties either by 
signature or accession. In order that as many states as possible may 


_ participate in the new movement, I trust that a general invitation will be 


extended to them to do so. 

As regards the passage in my note of the 19th May relating to certain 
regions of which the welfare and integrity constitute a special and vital 
interest for our peace and safety, I need only repeat that His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the understanding 
that it does not prejudice their freedom of action in this respect. 

I am entirely in accord with the views expressed by Mr. Kellogg in his 
speech of the 28th April that the proposed treaty does not restrict or 
impair in any way the right of self-defence, as also with his opinion that 
each state alone is competent to decide when circumstances necessitate 
recourse to war for that purpose. 

In the light of the foregoing explanations, His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain are glad to join with the United States and with all other 
governments similarly disposed in signing a definitive treaty for the 
renunciation of war in the form transmitted in your note of the 23d June. 
They rejoice to be associated with the Government of the United States 
of America and the other parties to the proposed treaty in a further and 
signal advance in the outlawry of war. 


I have [etc.] 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on behalf 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, to the American Chargé (Atherton) 


Lonpon, July 18, 1928. 


Srr: In the note which you were so good as to address to me on June 
23 last you stated that the Government of the United States would be 
glad to be informed whether His Majesty’s Government in the Common- 
wealth of Australia were willing to join with the United States and other 
similarly disposed governments in signing a definitive treaty for the 
renunciation of war in the form of the draft treaty enclosed in your note. 

2. I now beg leave to inform you that His Majesty’s Government in 
the Commonwealth of Australia have given the most careful consideration 
to your note above mentioned and to the revised draft treaty which 
accompanied it, and that they accept the assurance given by the United 
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States Secretary of State that the right of self-defence of a signatory state 
will not be impaired in any way by acceptance of the proposed treaty. 

3. The Commonwealth Government have further observed that it 
is stated in your note of June 23 that the preamble to the revised treaty 
accords expressed recognition to the principle that if one signatory state 
resorts to war in violation of the treaty, the other signatory states will be 
released from their obligations under the treaty to that state. They 
accept this declaration that the preamble in this respect is to be taken as 
a part of the substantive provisions of the treaty itself. 

4. They have also particularly examined the draft treaty from the 
point of view of its relationship to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and in this connection have come to the conclusion that it is not inconsist- 
ent with the latter instrument. 

5. His Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth of Australia add 
that the foregoing are the only questions to which the proposed treaty 
gives rise in which they are especially interested. As the text of the treaty 
which has now been submitted is completely satisfactory to them so far 
as these specific points are concerned, they wil! be quite agreeable to 
signing it in its present form. 

I have [etc.] 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on 
behalf of the Government of India, to the American Chargé (Atherton) 


Lonpon, July 18, 1928. 


Srr: In the note which you were so good as to address to me on June 
23 last you stated that the Government of the United States would be 
glad to be informed whether the Government of India were willing to 
join with the United States and other similarly disposed governments 
in signing a definitive treaty for the renunciation of war in the form of 
the draft treaty enclosed in your note. 

2. I now beg leave to inform you that the Government of India asso- 
ciate themselves whole-heartedly and most gladly with the terms of the 
note which I have had the honour to address to you today notifying you 
of the willingness of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain to sign 
a multilateral treaty for the renunciation of war as proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


I have [etc.] 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
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The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on 
behalf of the Government of New Zealand, to the American Chargé 
(Atherton) 

Lonpon, July 18, 1928. 

Sir: In the note which you were so good as to address to me on June 
23 last you stated that the Government of the United States would be 
glad to be informed whether His Majesty’s Government in New Zealand 
were willing to join with the United States and other similarly disposed 
governments in signing a definitive treaty for the renunciation of war in the 
form of the draft treaty enclosed in your note. 

2. I now beg leave to inform you that His Majesty’s Government in 
New Zealand desire to associate themselves with the terms of the note 
which I have had the honour to address to you today notifying you of the 
willingness of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain to sign a multi- 
lateral treaty for the renunciation of war as proposed by the Government 
of the United States. His Majesty’s Government in New Zealand desire 
me to add that they will have the utmost satisfaction, in cooperation with 
His Majesty’s governments in other parts of the British Empire, in joining 
with the Government of the United States and with all other governments 
similarly disposed in signing a treaty in the form proposed. 

I have [etc.] 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain), on behalf 
of the Union of South Africa, to the American Chargé (Atherton) 


LonpDoN, July 18, 1928. 


Sir: In the note which you were so good as to address to me on June 23 
last you stated that the Government of the United States would be glad to 
be informed whether His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South 
Africa were willing to join with the United States and other similarly 
disposed governments in signing a definitive treaty for the renunciation 
of war in the form of the draft treaty enclosed in your note. 

2. I now beg leave to inform you that the following message has been 
received by telegraph from General Hertzog, Minister of External Affairs 
of the Union of South Africa, for communication to you: 


On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South 
Africa I have the honour to inform you that my Government have 
given their most serious consideration to the new draft treaty for the 
renunciation of war, submitted in your note of 23d June, and to the 
observations accompanying it. 

My Government note with great satisfaction (a) that it is common 
cause that the right of legitimate self-defence is not affected by the 
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terms of the new draft; (6) that, according to the preamble, any sig- 
natory who shall seek to promote its national interests by resort to 
war shall forfeit the benefits of the treaty; and, (c) that the treaty 
is open to accession by all powers of the world. 

My Government have further examined the question whether the 
provisions of the present draft are inconsistent with the terms of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations by which they are bound, and 
have come to the conclusion that this is not the case, and that the ob- 
jects which the League of Nations was constituted to serve can but 
be promoted by members of the League of Nations participating in 
the proposed treaty. 

His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa have there- 
fore very great pleasure in expressing their willingness to sign, together 
with all other powers which might be similarly inclined, the treaty 
in the form proposed in your note under reference. 


I have [etc.] 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The Czechoslovakian Minister of Foreign Affairs (BeneS) to the American 
Minister (Einstein)® 


[Translation] 
PRAGUE, July 20, 1928. 


Mr. Minister: I have had the honor of receiving your excellency’s 
letter of June 23 by which the Government of the United States invites 
the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic to sign the proposed treaty 
for the renunciation of war. The same invitation was transmitted to our 
representative in Washington. The letter contains in addition to the inte- 
gral text of the proposed treaty a commentary on the text which explains 
the remarks of the French Government and indicates in detail the meaning 
and the significance which the Government of the United States attaches 
to the multilateral treaty in the event of the treaty’s signature, ratifica- 
tion, and enactment. 

I have the honor to transmit to your excellency by this note the reply 
of the Czechoslovak Government. 

1. First, I would very respectfully thank the Government of the United 
States for having addressed its invitation to us. From the beginning we 
have followed the negotiations between the French and American Govern- 
ments on the subject of the pact for the renunciation of war with the great- 
est sympathy and attention, and were ready at any moment to associate 
ourselves with this noble undertaking, which marks a memorable date in 
the history of the world after the war. In our negotiations which I have 
had the honor, during the last few months, to carry on with the representa- 
tives of the United States, France, and Great Britain, I have several times 


8 Text as transmitted by telegram from the Minister in Czechoslovakia. 
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emphasized the importance of this act and the political necessity of asso- 
ciating thereto the other powers also and especially those who have assumed 
obligations by their negotiations at Locarno in 1925. The Government of 
the United States, agreeing fully in this with the other powers, has been 
good enough to recognize the justice of this point of view and addressed to 
us its invitation. The Czechoslovak Government attributes thereto a 
considerable political importance and warmly thanks the Washington 
Government. 

2. Inaccordance with the negotiations prior to the signing of the treaty, 
as well as by the changes made in the preamble from the original text, and 
from the explanations contained in your excellency’s letter of June 23, 
1928, it is clear that there is nothing in this treaty in opposition either to 
the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, or to those of the 
Locarno treaties or the neutrality treaties, or, in general, to the obligations 
contained in existing treaties which the Czechoslovak Republic has hither- 
to made. 

3. From the explanations given in your excellency’s letter it is further 
brought out that any violation of the multilateral treaty by one of the 
contracting parties would free entirely the other signatory powers from 
their obligations towards the power which might have violated the stipula- 
tions of this treaty. It is furthermore apparent that the right of self-de- 
fense is in no way weakened or restricted by the obligations of the new 
treaty and that each power is entirely free to defend itself according to 
its will and its necessities against attack and foreign invasion. 

4. As thus defined both in the text of the preamble and in the state- 
ments of your excellency’s letter, the goal of the new treaty, according to 
the opinion of the Czechoslovak Republic, is to consolidate and maintain 
peaceful relations, and peaceful and friendly collaboration under the con- 
tractual terms in which these have today been established between the 
interested nations. By their signature, the contracting parties will re- 
nounce war as an instrument of their national policy aimed to satisfy their 
selfish interests. This would be an immense benefit for humanity; and the 
Government of the Czechoslovak Republic rejoices to see that the American 
Government is ready to offer participation in this treaty, on the one hand 
to the powers who are parties to the neutrality treaties and on the other to 
all other powers in order to invest it with as universal a character as possible. 

5. The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic having noted every- 
thing contained in your excellency’s note expresses its point of view on this 
subject as shown in the foregoing, thus confirming the explanations of 
your note of June 23, 1928. It is very happy to be able to reply in the 
affirmative to the invitation of the Washington Government and thanking 
it again and most particularly for its generous efforts towards consolidating 
and maintaining world peace, declares that it is now ready to sign the text 
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of the multilateral treaty in accordance with the proposition of his excel- 
lency Mr. Kellogg, as set forth in your excellency’s letter of June 23, 1928. 

I venture to add that the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
gladly associates itself with all those who have rendered warm homage 
to the noble manifestation for world peace made by the Government 
of the United States and that the foreign policy of our country sees therein 
the realization of the ends which it has pursued for ten years. 


Pray accept [etc.] 
EDUARD BENES 


The Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs (Tanaka) to the American 
Chargé (Neville)*® 


Tokyo, July 20, 1928. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 
23d ultimo in which you recall to my attention your Government's identic 
note of the 13th of April of this year, enclosing, together with certain 
correspondence, the preliminary draft of a treaty, and inquiring whether 
this Government were in a position to give favorable consideration to the 
latter. Your note under reply further recalls that on the 20th of April 
the Government of the French Republic circulated among the interested 
governments an alternative draft treaty, and that on the 28th of April the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America explained fully the 
construction placed by that Government on their own draft, in view of the 
matter emphasized in the French alternative. 

You now further inform me that the British, German, and Italian 
Governments have replied to your Government’s notes of the 13th April 
last, and that the Governments of the British self-governing dominions 
and of India have likewise replied to invitations addressed to them on the 
suggestion of His Britannic Majesty’s Government in Great Britain; and 
you observe that none of these Governments has expressed any dissent 
from the construction above referred to, or any disapproval of the principle 
underlying the proposals, nor have they suggested any specific modifications 
of the text of the draft; and you proceed to reenforce in detail the explana- 
tions made by the Secretary of State in his speech of the 28th April. 

You then transmit for the consideration of this Government the revised 
draft of a multilateral treaty, which takes in the British self-governing 
dominions, India, and all parties to the Locarno treaty, as original parties, 
and in the preamble of which is included a statement which is directed to 
recognizing the principle that if a state goes to war in violation of the 
treaty, the other contracting powers are released from their obligations 
under the treaty to that state. 

* Text as transmitted by telegram from the Chargé in Japan. 
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Such a multilateral treaty so revised, you are instructed to state your 
government are ready to sign at once, and you express the fervent hope 
that this Government will be able promptly to indicate their readiness to 
accept it in this form without qualification or reservation. You conclude 
by expressing the desire of the Government of the United States to know 
whether my Government are prepared to join with the United States and 
other similarly disposed governments in signing a definitive treaty in the 
form so transmitted. 

In reply, I have the honor to inform you that the Japanese Government 
are happy to be able to give their full concurrence to the alterations now 
proposed, their understanding of the original draft submitted to them 
in April last being, as I intimated in my note to his excellency, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, dated the 26th of May 1928, substantially the same as that enter- 
tained by the Government of the United States. They are therefore ready 
to have produced instructions for the signature, on that footing, of the 
treaty in the form in which it is now proposed. 

I can not conclude without congratulating your Government most 
warmly upon the rapid and general acceptance which their proposals 
have met with. The Imperial Government are proud to be among the 
first to be associated with a movement so plainly in unison with the hopes 
everywhere entertained, and confidently concur with the high probability 
of the acceptance of this simple and magnanimous treaty by the whole 
civilized world. 


I beg [etc.] 
Baron GticHt TANAKA 
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Text oF M. BriANpD’s ADDRESS TO THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES BEFORE 
SIGNING OF THE PACT FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR, 
AUGUST 27, 1928” 


Gentlemen, I am fully conscious that silence would best befit such a 
solemn occasion. What I should like without any further words would be 
to let each of you simply rise from his seat to go and affix his signature in 
the name of his own country to the greatest collective deed born of peace. 
But I should be failing in my duty to my country if I did not tell you how 
deeply it feels the honor of welcoming the first signatories of a general 
pact for the renunciation of war. 

If this honor has been ieft to France as acknowledgment of the moral 
standing she enjoys, thanks to her constant effort in the cause of peace, I 
gladly accept such tribute on behalf of the Government of the French 
Republic, and I express the gratification of the whole people, happy that 
the inmost recesses of their national psychology should at last be understood 
by the world. 

While extending to you gentlemen a cordial welcome let me rejoice at 
seeing gathered here, save those who were unavoidably prevented from 
coming by their state of health or by other duties, all the statesmen who, 
in their capacity as Ministers of Foreign Affairs, have taken a personal 
share in the conception, preparation and drafting of the new pact. 

We owe special thanks to those who have undergone the fatigue of a long 
journey in order to be present at this manifestation. 

I have no doubt that you are all ready to join with me in the same cordial 
impulse to one of our colleagues who did not hesitate to come himself and 
assert with the full moral authority attached to his name and the great 
country which he represents the affirmation of his steady faith in the 
importance and scope of the deed which we are about to sign. 

Seated today among us in this same hall where his illustrious forerunner, 
President Wilson, associated already with works of peace, and with so high 
a consciousness of the rule of his country, the honorable Mr. Kellogg is 
able to measure with just pride all the road covered in so short a time since 
the epoch when we examined, both of us, the possibilities of realization of 
this vast diplomatic enterprise. 

None is better qualified to take part in the negotiations today brought 
to a happy ending, a preponderant part of which was his and which will 
always stand to his honor in the minds of men. His optimism and his 
tenacity have overcome human skepticism. His loyalty and his good faith, 


10 Reprinted from the New York Times, August 28, 1928. 
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the good which he brought to dissipate by clear and precise explanations, 
legitimate misgivings, have won for him the confidence of all his collabor- 
ators; his clear-sightedness has shown him what one can expect from Gov- 
ernments inspired by the deep yearnings of nations. 

What greater lesson can be offered the world than the spectacle of a 
reunion where, for the signature of a pact against war, Germany of her own 
free will and on an even footing takes her place among the other signa- 
tories, her former adversaries. 

The occasion is all the more striking when it is given to a representative 
of France to receive for the first time since more than half a century a 
German Foreign Minister on French soil and give him the same welcome 
as all his foreign colleagues. I would add, gentlemen, when this representa- 
tive of Germany is named Stresemann, one can believe me particularly 
happy to render homage to the highness of mind and to the courage of this 
eminent man of State who during more than three years has not hesitated 
to assume full responsibility in the work of European cooperation for the 
maintenance of peace. 

Since I have gone so far as to mention names, you will not take it amiss, 
and certainly Lord Cushendun will approve me, if I personally evoke among 
us with brotherly feeling the name of Sir Austen Chamberlain. Allow me to 
address to him all our wishes for a speedy and full return to health. When 
I think of the unwearying devotion that the cause of peace has always 
fostered in his noble soul, I cannot help imagining the joy which so deter- 
mined an enemy of war would have felt at the sight of a meeting such as 
this. As to ourselves, we must perforce believe that he is still with us 
whether invisible or in the flesh at any manifestation of peace. 

It will be, I hope, no exaggeration to say that today’s event marks a 
new date in history-making. 

For the first time, on general plans accessible to all nations in the uni- 
verse, a congress of peace does something else than settle politically the 
immediate conditions of a particular peace such as they are imposed in 
fact by the results of war. For the first time, on a comprehensive and 
absolute scale, a treaty is truly devoted to the very establishment of peace 
initiating a new law and freed from all political contingencies. Such a 
treaty is a beginning and not an end unto itself. 

Nor have we met to liquidate a war. The Pact of Paris, born of peace 
and drawn from a free juridical motion, can and must be a regular treaty 
of concord. That is, no doubt, why Mr. Kellogg, when he insisted on 
leaving to the French Government the privilege of receiving you in Paris, 
was so kind as to tell the French Ambassador that it seemed to him quite 
fitting that the neighborhood of the Place de la Concorde should be chosen 
for signing the pact. 

The treaties of Locarno, after the Dawes plan, had already borne 
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witness to this new spirit that now finds its full vent. All their signatories 
were quite familiar with the idea of the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, as I had the occasion of saying in my message to 
the American people on the 6th of April, 1927. But those practical agree- 
ments, calculated to create a political guarantee of peace in a definite 
section of Europe, could not, because of their very nature, assume that 
universal character from which a general pact against war derives all its 
value. 

The League of Nations, deeply imbued with the same spirit, had like- 
wise issued a declaration tending in fact to obtain eventually the same result 
as the new pact, but apart from the fact that the United States had no share 
in it. The formula and methods of the League could not be the same as 
those to which it has been possible for us to have recourse for such a 
general and absolute agreement as the pact provides. The League of 
Nations, a vast political undertaking of insurance against war and a power- 
ful institution of organized peace where there is room to welcome all fresh 
contributions to the common work, cannot but rejoice at the signing of 
an international contract whereby it is to benefit. 

Far from being inconsistent with any of its obligations, this new act on 
the contrary offers it a kind of general reinsurance. Thus, those of her 
members who will soon be able to ask the League to register today’s 
contract will rightly feel that they are bringing her a precious token of 
their attachment and loyalty. 

It may now be appropriate to explain what is finally the essential 
feature of this pact against war. It is this: 

For the first time in the face of the whole world through a solemn cove- 
nant involving the honor of great nations, all of which have behind them a 
heavy past of political conflict, war is renounced unreservedly as an 
instrument of national policy; that is to say, in its most specific and 
dreaded form—selfish and wilful war. Considered of yore as of divine 
right and having remained in international ethics as an attribute of 
sovereignty, that form of war becomes at last juridically devoid of what 
constituted its most serious danger—its legitimacy. 

Henceforth, branded with illegality, it is by mutual accord truly and 
regularly outlawed so that a culprit would incur the unconditional con- 
demnation and probably the enmity of all its co-signatories. It is a direct 
blow to the institution of war, even to its very vitals. 

It is no longer a question of a defensive organization against this scourge, 
but of attacking the evil at the root itself. Thus shall war as a means of 
arbitrary and selfish action no longer be deemed lawful. Thus its threat 
shall no longer hang over the economic political and social life of peoples. 
Thus shall the smaller nations henceforth enjoy real independence in 
international discussions. 
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Freed from the old bondage, the nations that have signed the new 
contract will gradually forsake the habit of associating the idea of national 
prestige and national interest with the idea of force, and this single psy- 
chological fact will not be the least important factor in the evolution that 
is needed to lead to the regular stabilization of peace. 

Oh! But this is not realism, it has been said, and are not sanctions 
lacking? It might be asked whether true realism consists in excluding 
from the realm of facts the moral forces, among which is that of public 
opinion. In effect, a state which would act so as to incur the reprobation 
of all its partners would run the positive risk of seeing all of them gradually 
and freely gather against it with redoubtable consequences that would not 
be long in ensuing. And where is the country, signatory to this pact, whose 
leaders would on their own responsibility expose it to such danger? 

The modern law of interdependence between nations makes it incum- 
bent upon every statesman to take up for himself those memorable words of 
President Coolidge: ‘‘An act of war in any part of the world is an act that 
injures the interests of my country.” 

Now we can realize how important it is to extend the scope of this wide 
range of international solidarity which tends, as an ideal end, to encompass 
the whole of the universe. 

When, on the 20th of June, 1927, I had the honor of proposing to the 
Hon. Mr. Kellogg the form of words which he decided to accept and 
embody in the draft of a multilateral pact, I never contemplated for one 
moment that the suggested engagement should only exist between France 
and the United States. Indeed I have always thought that in one way or 
another through multiplication or extension, the proposed covenant would 
in itself possess an expanding force strong enough to reach rapidly all 
nations whose moral adhesion was indispensable. 

It was, therefore, a source of gratification to me to see Mr. Kellogg from 
the beginning of the active negotiations that he was to lead with such a 
clearsighted and persevering mind, advocate extension of the pact and 
assign to it that universal character that fully answered the wishes of the 
French Government. 

It may be said that this desirable universality that was at the origin 
of the pact has already found its application in actual practice, for the 
intentions expressed by many Governments enable us even now to consider 
the spiritual community of the nations that are morally represented at 
this first signature as being much wider than it appears to the onlookers. 
All those peoples whose delegates have not been in a position to sit among 
us today must realize in this hour of complete union our unanimous 
regret that for purely technical reasons it was found imperative to adopt 
a procedure best calculated to ensure and expedite, for the benefit of all, 
the success of this great undertaking. 
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Thus the mind’s eye broadens this solemn assembly of first signatories 
to a general pact for renunciation of war and extends it beyond the walls 
of this room and even over all frontiers whether on land or on sea. With 
this wide communion of men which we feel surrounding us, we sincerely 
are entitled to reckon that we are more than fourteen around this table. 
And well may you have noticed that the Government of the republic has 
purposely ordered that the flags of all nations should be hoisted over the 
building which is sheltering us today. : 

Gentlemen, in a moment the awakening of a great hope will be signaled 
to the world along the wires. It will henceforth behoove us as a sacred 
duty to do all that can and must be done for that hope not to be disap- 
pointed. Peace is proclaimed. That is well; that is much; but it still 
remains necessary to organize it. In the solution of difficulties right and 
not might must prevail. That is to be the work of tomorrow. 

At this unforgettable hour the conscience of peoples, pure and rid of 
any national selfishness, is sincerely endeavoring to attain those serene 
regions where human brotherhood can be felt in the beatings of one and 
the same heart. Let us seek a common ideal within which we can all 
merge our fervent hopes and give up any selfish thoughts. 

As there is not one of the nations represented here, but has shed the 
blood of her children on the battlefields of the last war, I propose that 
we should dedicate to the dead, to all the dead, of the Great War, the 
event which we are going to consecrate together by our signatures. 
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TEXT OF THE GENERAL PACT FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 
SIGNED IN Paris, AUGUST 27, 1928" 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN REICH, THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, HIS MAJESTY THE 
KING OF THE BELGIANS, THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC, HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
IRELAND AND THE BRITISH DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, 
EMPEROR OF INDIA, HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, HIS 
MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF POLAND, THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAK REPUBLIC. 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy should be made to the end that the peace- 
ful and friendly relations now existing between their peoples may be 
perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should be 
sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and orderly 
process, and that any signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to promote 
its national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits fur- 
nished by this Treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations of the 
world will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the present 
Treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples within the scope 
of its beneficient provisions, thus uniting the civilized nations of the world 
in a common renunciation of war as an instrument of their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty and for that purpose have appointed 
as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN REICH: 
Dr. Gustav STRESEMANN, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
The Honorable Frank B. KELLOGG, Secretary of State; 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS: 
Mr. Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister of State; 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: 
Mr. Aristide BRIAND, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
“ Reprinted from State Department Publication, Washington, D. C. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND AND 
THE BRITISH DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR 
OF INDIA: 

For GREAT BRITAIN and NORTHERN IRELAND and all parts of the 
British Empire which are not separate Members of the League of 
Nations: 

The Right Honourable Lord CusHENDUN, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 

For the DomMINION oF CANADA: 

The Right Honourable William Lyon MAcKENzIE KiNG, Prime 
Minister and Minister for External Affairs; 

For the COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: 

The Honourable Alexander John McLacuian, Member of the 
Executive Federal Council; 

For the DoMINION OF NEW ZEALAND: 

The Honourable Sir Christopher James Parr, High Commissioner 
for New Zealand in Great Britain; 

For the Union oF SouTH AFRICA: 

The Honourable Jacobus Stephanus Smit, High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa in Great Britain; 

For the IRisH FREE STATE: 

Mr. William Thomas CosGRAvE, President of the Executive 
Council; 
For INDIA: 
The Right Honourable Lord CusHENDUN, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY: 
Count Gaetano Manzoni, His Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary at Paris; 
HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN: 
Count Ucuipa, Privy Councillor; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND: 
Mr. A. ZALESKI, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC: 
Dr. Eduard BeneS, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
who, having communicated to one another their full powers found in good 
and due form have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 
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ARTICLE II 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 


means. 
ARTICLE III 


The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting Parties 
named in the Preamble in accordance with their respective constitutional 
requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have been deposited at Washington. 

This Treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for adherence 
by all the other Powers of the world. Every instrument evidencing the 
adherence of a Power shall be deposited at Washington and the Treaty 
shall immediately upon such deposit become effective as between the Power 
thus adhering and the other Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the United States to furnish 
each Government named in the Preamble and every Government sub- 
sequently adhering to this Treaty with a certified copy of the Treaty and of 
every instrument of ratification or adherence. It shall also be the duty of 
the Government of the United States telegraphically to notify such Govern- 
ments immediately upon the deposit with it of each instrument of ratifica- 
tion or adherence. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty in the French and English languages both texts having equal 
force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

DONE at Paris the twenty-seventh day of August in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight. 


[Seal] Gustav STRESEMANN 
[Seal]. FRANK B. KELLOGG 
[Seal] Paut HyMANs 

[Seal] Art BrIAND 

[Seal] CusHENDUN 

[Seal] W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
[Seal] A. J. McLAcHLAN 
[Seal] C. J. Parr 

[Seal] J. S. Smit 

[Seal] Liam T. MacCosGarr 
[Seal] CUSHENDUN 

[Seal] G. MANzONI 

[Seal] UcHIDA 

[Seal] AuGust ZALESKI 
[Seal] Dr. EpuARD BENES 
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Text oF Note ADDRESSED TO Forty-Eicat NATIONS INVITING 
ADHERENCE TO THE GENERAL PACT FOR THE RENUNCIATION 
OF War, SIGNED AT PARIS, AUGUST 27, 1928! 


The following note was addressed on August 27, 1928, through American 


Missions abroad, to the Governments enumerated below: 


Albania 
Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Austria 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 


Iceland 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Persia 

Peru 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Salvador 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes 
Siam 

Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


“I have the honor to inform you that the Governments of Germany, 
the United States of America, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Irish Free State, India, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, and Czechoslovakia have this day signed in Paris 
a treaty binding them to renounce war as an instrument of national policy 


in their relations with one another and to seek only by pacific means the 


settlement or solution of all disputes which may arise among them. 
12 Given by the State Department, Washington, for publication August 29, 1928. 
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“This treaty, as Your Excellency is aware, is the outcome of negotiations 
which commenced on June 20, 1927, when M. Briand, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the French Republic submitted to my Government a draft of 
a pact of perpetual friendship between France and the United States. In 
the course of the subsequent negotiations this idea was extended so as to 
include as original signatories of the anti-war treaty not only France and 
the United States but also Japan, the British Empire and all the Govern- 
ments which participated with France and Great Britain in the Locarno 
agreements, namely, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy and 
Poland. This procedure met the point raised by the British Government 
in its note of May 19, 1928, where it stated that the treaty from its very 
nature was not one which concerned that Government alone, but was one 
in which that Government could not undertake to participate otherwise 
than jointly and simultaneously with the Governments in the Dominions 
and the Government of India; it also settled satisfactorily the question 
whether there was any inconsistency between the new treaty and the Treaty 
of Locarno, thus meeting the observations of the French Government as 
to the necessity of extending the number of original signatories. 

‘The decision to limit the original signatories to the powers named above, 
that is, to the United States, Japan, the parties to the Locarno treaties, 
the British Dominions and India, was based entirely upon practical con- 
siderations. It was the desire of the United States that the negotiations 
be successfully concluded at the earliest possible moment, and that the 
treaty become operative without the delay that would inevitably result 
were prior universal acceptance made a condition precedent to its coming 
into force. My Government felt, moreover, that if these powers could agree 
upon a simple renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy there 
could be no doubt that most, if not all, of the other powers of the world 
would find the formula equally acceptable and would hasten to lend their 
unqualified support to so impressive a movement for the perpetuation of 
peace. The United States has, however, been anxious from the beginning 
that no State should feel deprived of an opportunity to participate promptly 
in the new treaty and thus not only align itself formally and solemnly with 
this new manifestation of the popular demand for world peace but also 
avail itself of the identical benefits enjoyed by the original signatories. 
Accordingly in the draft treaty proposed by it the United States made 
specific provision for participation in the treaty by any and every power 
desiring to identify itself therewith, and this same provision is found in 
the definitive instrument signed today in Paris. It will also be observed 
that the powers signing the treaty have recorded in the preamble their 
hope that every nation of the world will participate in the treaty, and in 
that connection I am happy to be able to say that my Government has 
already received from several Governments informal indications that they 
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are prepared to do so at the earliest possible moment. This convincing 
evidence of the world-wide interest and sympathy which the new treaty 
has evoked is most gratifying to all the Governments concerned. 

‘In these circumstances I have the honor formally to communicate to 
Your Excellency for your consideration and for the approval of your 
Government, if it concurs therein, the text of the above-mentioned treaty 
as signed today in Paris, omitting only that part of the preamble which 
names the several plenipotentiaries. The text is as follows: 

“The provisions regarding ratification and adherence are, as Your 
Excellency will observe, found in the third and last article. That article 
provides that the treaty shall take effect as soon as the ratifications of all 
the powers named in the preamble shall have been deposited in Washing- 
ton, and that it shall be open to adherence by all the other powers of the 
world, instruments evidencing such adherence to be deposited in Washing- 
ton also. Any power desiring to participate in thetreaty may thus exercise 
the right to adhere thereto and my Government will be happy to receive 
at any time appropriate notices of adherence from those Governments 
wishing to contribute to the success of this new movement for world peace 
by bringing their peoples within its beneficent scope. It will be noted in 
this connection that the treaty expressly provides that when it has once 
come into force it shall take effect immediately between an adhering power 
and the other parties thereto, and it is therefore clear that any Govern- 
ment adhering promptly will fully share in the benefits of the treaty at the 
very moment it comes into effect. 

“‘T shall shortly transmit for Your Excellency’s convenient reference a 
printed pamphlet containing the text in translation of M. Briand’s original 
proposal to my Government of June 20, 1927, and the complete record of 
the subsequent diplomatic correspondence on the subject of a multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war. I shall also transmit, as soon as received 
from my Government, a certified copy of the signed treaty.” 


[As the United States has no diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government, it was arranged that France should on August 27, 1928, 
extend a similar invitation to Russia.] 
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Text oF Norte SENT, AUGUST 31, 1928, BY THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT TO THE 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT Moscow, IN REPLY TO THE INVITATION TO 
ADHERE TO THE PACT FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WaAR® 


M. Jean Herbette: 


On August 27 you were so kind as to bring officially to my cognizance, 
under instruction of your Government, the multilateral pact signed that 
same day in Paris by our Government, the German Republic, the United 
States of America, Belgium, Great Britain and her dominions, Italy, Japan, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. By this pact the signatory nations undertook 
not to resort in their mutual relations to war as an instrument of national 
policy, and to settle any disagreement arising between them only by peaceful 
methods. 

Having handed me a copy of that pact and having explained its history, 
you, M. Ambassador, also kindly informed me that the limitation of the 
number of the original participants was an idea of the United States and 
corresponded only to practical considerations and purposes of the quickest 
realization of the pact, but that (A) it had always been kept in view of its 
final shaping to guarantee immediate cooperation of all the peoples of the 
world on the same conditions and with the same advantages which were 
granted to original participants. 

You explained, too, that (B) in correspondence with your Government 
the United States had authorized it to accept declarations from all nations 
desirous of joining in the agreement. 

(C) That representatives of the United States in all foreign countries, 
with the exception of representatives in those countries which had already 
signed the pact, had received instructions to communicate to the Govern- 
ments to which they were accredited the text of the pact signed in Paris; 

(D) That the Government of the United States expresses its readiness 
now to accept adherence from those same States; 

(E) That the French Government undertook through you, M. Ambas- 
sador, mediation with this Government, to bring to the cognizance of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics the text of the aforesaid pact and ask 
that it consent to join in the agreement; 

(F) That in case of positive answer you, M. Ambassador, are authorized 
to accept the pact of joining in this for transmission to Washington. 

Communicating to you by the present note the reply of the Government 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics to your questions, I have the 

% Reprinted from the New York Times, September 1, 1928. 
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honor, M. Ambassador, to ask that you kindly transmit to your Govern- 
ment and ask it to transmit to the United States the following: 

(1) Having taken from the very beginning of its existence as a basis 
for its foreign policy the preservation and security of universal peace, the 
Soviet Government has always and everywhere acted as a constant ad- 
herent to peace and has gone halfway to meet every other nation in this 
direction. At the same time the Soviet Government has considered and 
considers now that the carrying out of a plan for universal and full dis- 
armament is the only actual means of preventing armed conflicts, because 
in an atmosphere of general feverish armament every competition of the 
powers inevitably lead to war, which is the more destructive the more 
perfect is the system of armaments. 

The project for full disarmament has been worked out in detail and pro- 
posed by the delegation of the Soviet Union in the Preparatory Commission 
for Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations, but unfortunately 
it did not gain the support of the commission, the majority of which in- 
cluded representatives of those powers which are original participants of the 
pact just signed in Paris. The project was declined, notwithstanding that 
its acceptance and realization would have meant a real guarantee of peace. 

(2) Not desiring to omit any chance to contribute to the reduction of 
the burden of armaments, painful for the peoples and masses of the world, 
the Soviet Government, after having had its proposal for complete dis- 
armament rejected, not only did not refuse to discuss partial disarmament, 
but through its delegation to the Preparatory Commission came itself with 
a project for partial but very essential disarmament, worked out in detail. 
However, the Soviet Government must state regretfully that this project 
also did not meet with the sympathy of the Preparatory Commission, thus 
demonstrating once more in full the weakness of the League of Nations in 
the cause of disarmament, which is the strongest guarantee of peace and 
the most powerful method of abolition of war. There was obvious resist- 
ance to the Soviet proposals from part and almost all of the States which 
first gave their signatures to the pact for prohibition of wars. 

(3) Together with the systematic defense of the cause of disarmament 
long before the idea of the newly signed Pact of Paris arose, the Soviet 
Government also addressed to the other powers a proposal anent the pro- 
hibition by the conclusion of bilateral compacts not only of wars foreseen 
by the Pact of Paris but wars of all attacks one upon the other, and all 
armed conflicts whatsoever. Some States, such as Germany, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Persia and Lithuania, accepted the same proposal and con- 
cluded with the Soviet Government corresponding pacts; other States 
passed silently this proposal and evaded reply, but a third of the States 
declined the proposal with this strange explanation, that unconditional 
prohibition of attack was incompatible with their obligations toward the 
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League of Nations. This, however, did not prevent the same powers from 
signing the Pact of Paris with a full silence in the very text of the compact 
concerning the inviolability of the said obligations. 

(4) The above-mentioned facts are irrefutable proof of the fact that the 
very idea of suspension of wars and armed conflicts as a matter of inter- 
national policy is a basic idea of Soviet foreign policy. Nevertheless the 
initiators of the Pact of Paris did not deem it necessary to invite the Soviet 
Government to participate in the negotiations for the Pact of Paris and 
the elaboration of the very text of the compact. In the same way were 
not invited also powers which were indeed interested in guaranteeing peace 
because either they have been the objects of attacks (Turkey and Afghan- 
istan) or are so now (the republic of the great Chinese people). The invita- 
tion to join in the compact as transmitted by the French Government also 
does not contain conditions which could allow the Soviet Government to 
influence the very text of the document signed in Paris. However, the 
Soviet Government puts as axiomatic premises that under no conditions 
can it be deprived of that right which Governments already signatory to 
the pact realized or could realize, and in exercise of this right it must 
first make several remarks concerning its attitude toward the compact 
itself. 

(5) First of all the Soviet Government cannot fail to express its deepest 
regret as to the absence in the Pact of Paris of any obligations whatsoever 
in the domain of disarmament. The Soviet delegation to the Preparatory 
Commission for Disarmament already has had the chance to declare that 
only the culmination of a compact forbidding war with the full realization 
of universal disarmament can give real effect in guaranteeing universal 
peace, and that on the contrary an international treaty ‘forbidding war,” 
and unaccompanied by even such elementary guarantee as limitation of 
incessantly growing armaments, will remain a dead letter without real 
meaning. Recent public declarations of some participants of the Pact of 
Paris concerning the inevitableness of further armaments even after the 
conclusion of the agreement confirm this. New international groupings 
which have appeared at the same time, especially in connection with the 
question of renewal of armaments, have still more underlined this situation. 
Therefore the conditions created by the compact reveal at the present time 
more than ever the necessity of taking resolute measures in the domain 
of disarmament. 

(6) Considering the text of the compact itself the Soviet Government 
thinks it necessary to point out the insufficient definiteness and clearness 
in the first clause concerning the formula for the prohibition of wars itself, 
this having the effect of permitting various and arbitrary interpretations. 
It believes on its part that international war must be forbidden not only 
as so-called ‘‘an instrument of national policy”’ but also a method serving 
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other purposes (for instance, oppression, liberative national movements, 
&c.). 

In the opinion of the Soviet Government there must be forbidden not 
only wars in the form of the juridical meaning of this word but also such 
military actions as, for instance, intervention, blockade, military occupation 
of foreign territory, foreign ports, &c. History in recent years had known 
several military actions of this kind which have brought enormous calam- 
ities to various nations. The Soviet Republics themselves have been the 
objects of such attacks and now 400,000,000 Chinese suffer from similar 
attacks. More than that, similar military actions often grow into big wars 
which it is already absolutely impossible to stay. 

Meanwhile these most important questions from the viewpoint of the 
preservation of peace are silently passed over. Furthermore, the same first 
clause of the compact mentions the necessity of solving all international 
disputes and conflicts exclusively by peaceful means. In this connection 
the Soviet Government considers that among the unpeaceful means for- 
bidden by the compact must also be included such as the refusal to re- 
establish peaceful and normal relations, or the rupture of these relations 
between peoples, because such actions mean the suspension of peaceful 
methods in solution of disputes and by their very existence contribute to 
the creation of an atmosphere favorable to the breaking out of wars. 

(7) Among the reservations made in the diplomatic correspondence 
between the original participants of the compact, especial attention of 
the Soviet Government is drawn by the reservation of the British Govern- 
ment in Paragraph 10 of its note of May 19, this year. By virtue of this 
reservation the British Government reserves a freedom of action toward a 
series of regions which it does not even enumerate. If it means provinces 
already belonging to the British Empire or its Dominions, they are already 
included in the compact in which are foreseen cases of their being attacked, 
so that the reservation of the British Government regarding them must 
seem at least superfluous. 

However, if other regions are meant, the participants of the compact 
are entitled to know exactly where the freedom of action of the British 
Government begins and where it ends. But the British Government 
reserves freedom of action not only in case of military attack on these 
regions but even at any ‘unfriendly act” of so-called “interference,” 
while it obviously reserves the right to an arbitrary definition of what is 
considered an ‘unfriendly act” of “‘interference,’’ justifying commence- 
ment of military action on the part of the British Government. 

Recognition of such a right of the British Government would mean 
justification of war and could be a contagious example also for the other 
participants to the compact who, in virtue of their equality, might take the 
same right regarding other regions, and in result perhaps there would be no 
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such place on the terrestrial globe regarding which the compact could be 
applied. Indeed, the reservation of the British Government contains an 
invitation addressed to every other participant to act as exempt from this 
exaction here and in other regions. 

This reservation the Soviet Government cannot but consider as an 
attempt to use the compact itself as an instrument of imperialistic policy. 
However, inasmuch as the note of the British Government has not been 
communicated to the Soviet Government as an integral part of the compact 
or its supplements, it therefore cannot be considered obligatory for the 
Soviet Government. Similarly, other reservations contained in the diplo- 
matic correspondence concerning the compact between the original par- 
ticipants may be passed over. 

The Soviet Government also cannot agree with any other reservations 
which can serve as justification for war, particularly with reservations which 
are made in said correspondence in order to keep effective the compact and 
resolutions entailed by affiliation with the League of Nations and the 
Locarno agreements. 

(8) Summarizing what has been said above, one must state the absence 
of the compact of obligations concerning disarmaments, which is the only 
essential element of peace guarantee, the insufficiency and indefiniteness of 
the formula itself for prohibition of war and the existence of several 
reservations having as their object beforehand the suspension of even any 
appearance of obligations toward the cause of peace. 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as the Pact of Paris objectively imposes certain 
obligations on the powers before public opinion and gives the Soviet 
Government a new chance to put before all the participants of the compact 
a question most important for peace, that is the question of disarmament, 
the solution of which is the only guarantee of prevention of war—the Soviet 
Government expresses its willingness to sign the Pact of Paris. 

In consequence of this assent I shall have the honor to hand over to you, 
M. Ambassador, the corresponding act of my Government in its joining 
in this compact as soon as the formalities connected with this are ended. 
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STaTEs THat HAD, BY SEPTEMBER 12, 1928, OFFICIALLY ADHERED 
TO THE PACT OF PEACE“ 


Peru 
Liberia 
Rumania 


STaTEs THAT HAD, BY SEPTEMBER 12, 1928, SIGNIFIED THEIR 
INTENTION TO ADHERE TO THE PACT OF PEACE" 


Denmark Luxemburg 
Austria Switzerland 
Netherlands Uruguay 
Panama Dominican Republic 
Costa Rica Finland 
Jugoslavia Latvia 
Cuba Egypt 
Haiti Sweden 
Portugal Venezuela 
Ethiopia Honduras . 
Estonia Greece 
Bulgaria China 
Bolivia 


14Ag given out for the press, by the State Department at Washington, D. C. 
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